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The  Palms  Bar  and  Grill 
plans  big  reopening  fest 


TAYLOR  GONNERMAN  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


RACHEL  ADAMSON 

Assistant  News  Editor  I  @racheladansonxi 

The  Palms  Bar  and  Grill  will 
reopen  the  weekend  of  March  9 
with  a  Never  Forget  Fest. 

The  Palms  has  been  closed 
since  Jan.  7  after  Alex  Catterson,  21, 
wrecked  his  truck  into  the  front  of 
the  building,  fatally  injuring  North¬ 
west  sophomore  Morgan  McCoy. 

Bar  owner  Erik  Schreiber  de¬ 
cided  to  reopen  with  a  Never  For¬ 
get  Fest  to  serve  as  an  uplifting  liv¬ 
ing  memorial  for  friends  and  fam¬ 
ily  lost  along  the  way.  Schreiber 
said  he  plans  on  making  it  an  an¬ 
nual  event. 

“We  struggled  with  how  we 
were  going  to  reopen  and  how  we 
were  going  to  do  this,”  Schreiber 
said.  “This  is  a  sensitive  thing  for 
everybody. . .  We  want  to  make  it  a 
big  positive  day  for  everybody  and 
get  the  bar  back  where  it  should  be.” 

March  9  is  likely  going  to  be 
a  private  invite-only  event  for 
friends,  family,  select  regulars, 
first  responders,  city  officials  and 
university  officials.  Starting  at 


noon  March  10,  there  will  be  14 
bands  and  DJs  throughout  the  day. 

There  will  be  no  cover  charge 
for  this  event.  However,  a  $5  do¬ 
nation  is  recommended. 

“We  want  people  to  remember 
the  positive  of  it,”  Schreiber  said. 
“We  would  rather  (students)  have  a 
memory  of  this  place  coming  back 
to  life  because  of  the  support  of  ev¬ 
erybody  around;  having  a  positive 
memory  from  that  instead  of  some¬ 
thing  that  left  a  black  mark  on  their 
college  career  forever.” 

Northwest  sophomore  Kelsi 
Ransom  said  Schreiber  has  worked 
hard  to  unite  the  Maryville  com¬ 
munity.  She  said  she  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  The  Palms  reopening. 

“Since  the  accident,  seeing 
The  Palms  has  been  painful,”  Ran¬ 
som  said.  “The  Never  Forget  Fest 
will  allow  us  to  remember  those 
we  have  lost,  in  a  happy  way.  I  will 
be  attending  the  event  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Morgan  (McCoy).  She 
would  want  everyone  to  be  there. 
What  better  way  to  celebrate  her 
life,  than  with  our  amazing  com¬ 
munity  in  a  place  she  enjoyed.” 


Schreiber  said  the  reopening 
of  The  Palms  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Maryville  to  be  proac¬ 
tive  in  keeping  students  safe  when 
it  comes  to  alcohol  use,  instead  of 
being  reactive. 

“Uber  and  Lyft  have  been 
around  for  years;  they  could  have 
been  in  Maryville  years  ago,” 
Schreiber  said.  “It  took  this  event 
to  push  that  forward.  I’m  a  big 
fan  of  being  proactive  versus  be¬ 
ing  reactive.” 

In  an  effort  to  be  proactive, 
Schreiber  announced  on  The 
Palms  Twitter  that  he  will  be  part¬ 
nering  with  the  Blue  Cup  Initia¬ 
tive  starting  March  10.  The  Blue 
Cup  Initiative  allows  designated 
drivers  into  bars  without  a  cover 
charge  and  free  fountain  drinks. 

Northwest  junior  Sam  Farmer 
is  a  bouncer  at  The  Palms.  Farmer 
said  he  is  glad  to  see  The  Palms  is 
reopening  because  it  will  be  special 
to  see  the  bar  bounce  back  to  life. 


SEE  PALMS  I  A5 


Maryville  officials  continue  to  work  on 
improving  the  town's  water  quality 


SAMANTHA  COLLISON 

Chief  Reporter  I  @SammieCollison 

Chemical  and  mechanical  treat¬ 
ments  of  Maryville’s  water  source 
have  worked  to  improve  the  taste 
and  smell  of  campus  water. 

Due  to  an  abnormally  warm 
winter,  Maryville’s  primary  water 
source  experienced  a  large  algae 
bloom  which  caused  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  taste  and  smell  in  the  drinking 
water.  Efforts  to  correct  this  prob¬ 
lem  began  in  January,  the  effects  of 
which  are  beginning  to  show. 

“Missouri  Department  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Resources  has  allowed  us  over 
the  last  few  weeks  to  treat  our  clear- 
well  like  a  “mini-lake,”  and  this  has 
improved  the  taste/smell  of  water,” 
City  Manager  Greg  McDanel  said. 

Maryville  contracted  People- 
Service  Inc.  to  manage  Maryville’s 


water  quality.  Although  the  city’s 
water  now  meets  minimum  drink¬ 
ing  standards,  PeopleService  man¬ 
ager  Steve  Guthrie  said  the  taste 
and  smell  improvements  are  due  to 
the  colder  weather  and  the  chemi¬ 
cal  treatments  taking  effect. 

“We  are  dealing  with  a  large 
body  of  water,  and  the  normal  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  switch  intakes 
and  increase  our  oxidation  chemi¬ 
cals,”  Guthrie  said.  “This  year  this 
was  not  as  effective,  so  we  are  ex¬ 
ploring  using  mechanical  means  to 
combat  the  problem  and  to  aid  our 
chemical  treatment.” 

Installing  granulated  actuator 
carbon  filters  would  be  the  most 
effective  water  treatment.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  filters  would  cost  around  $3 
million,  McDanel  said.  For  now, 
the  city  is  working  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  to  im¬ 


prove  the  chemical  treatment. 

Guthrie  said  the  taste  and  smell 
of  the  water  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Be¬ 
cause  the  treatment  is  for  taste  pur¬ 
poses  and  not  a  matter  of  safety, 
there  is  no  specific  date  for  when 
the  treatments  will  stop  or  be  con¬ 
sidered  fully  in  effect.  It  is  an  ongo¬ 
ing  process. 

City  council  considered  several 
options  to  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  another  algae  bloom.  The  deci¬ 
sion  has  not  officially  been  made, 
but  a  quote  for  SolarBees  was  re¬ 
ceived.  SolarBees  is  a  mechanical 
solution  and  would  cost  approx¬ 
imately  $195,000.  If  purchased, 
they  would  be  installed  this  spring 
or  summer. 

SEE  WATER  I  A5 


MADI  NOLTE  I  PHOTO  ILLUSTRATION 


Maryville  officials  have  hired  professionals  to  help  combat  water  quality  issues 
that  have  caused  a  foul  taste  and  smell  in  city  water. 


Campus  renovations  underway 


MORGAN  JONES  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

Northwest  Board  of  Regents  recently  approved  expansive  campus  renovations  in  a  variety  of  buildings,  including  a  complete 
renovation  of  Franken  Hall  one  year  after  its  closing. 


ABBEY  HUGO 

Chief  Reporter  I  @TheMissourian 

The  Northwest  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Regents  recently  approved 
a  string  of  renovations  across  cam¬ 
pus  and  a  contract  to  move  forward 
with  the  Franken  Hall  remodeling. 

These  renovations  included 
new  windows  for  Colden  Hall,  a 
new  electrical  system  in  the  Olive 
DeLuce  Fine  Arts  Building  and  a 
structural  upgrade  to  the  Hudson 
Perrin  restrooms.  Many  of  these 
projects  are  simply  overdue,  and 
are  being  done  in  hopes  of  keeping 
all  campus  at  the  highest  possible 
level  of  quality. 

Vice  President  of  Finance  Sta¬ 
cy  Carrick  brought  the  proposals 
to  the  board.  According  to  Board 
Chair  Patrick  Harr  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Student  Affairs  Matt  Bak¬ 
er,  this  series  of  restorations  is  only 
part  of  a  continual  process  of  cam¬ 
pus  betterment  and  sustainment. 

“We’ve  done  a  deep  dive  to 
try  to  understand  demand,  student 
amenities  and  try  to  do  all  those 
things,”  Baker  said. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  pow¬ 
er  distribution  system  has  not 
been  replaced  since  1965,  when 
the  building  was  first  built.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  system  has  been  la¬ 
beled  obsolete. 

According  to  a  news  release 


published  by  the  university,  the  up¬ 
grade  will  replace  the  entire  electri¬ 
cal  system,  including  all  electrical 
panels,  transformers,  switchgear 
and  distribution  lines.  The  electri¬ 
cal  capacity  will  increase  as  well. 


“It’s  an  upgrade  (needed)  just 
because  of  all  the  changes  in  elec¬ 
trical  demand  and  so  on  with  the 
different  things  that  are  in  the 
building,”  Harr  said. 

The  new  electrical  system 


will  not  only  enhance  the  facili¬ 
ty’s  capabilities  but  also  improve 
safety  because  everything  will  be 
grounded  properly,  Harr  said 
Approximately  350  windows 
will  be  replaced  at  Colden  Hall. 


The  windows  were  last  replaced 
in  the  mid-1990s,  and  the  average 
lifetime  for  those  windows  is  1 0  to 
15  years. 

The  seals  have  begun  to  fail,  al¬ 
lowing  heat  and  cool  air  to  seep  in 
and  out  of  the  building.  To  combat 
this  issue,  the  windows  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  energy-efficient  windows. 

Both  the  replacement  of  Cold¬ 
en ’s  windows  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Building’s  electrical  system  will  be 
financed  by  state  deferred  funds. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  Hudson 
Perrin  restrooms  will  be  undergo¬ 
ing  structural  updates.  Due  to  im¬ 
proper  sealing  during  their  con¬ 
struction,  there  has  been  leaking 
occurring  below  the  showers.  The 
substructure  will  be  replaced  to 
ensure  that  the  shower  sealant  is 
watertight. 

The  Franken  Hall  improve¬ 
ment  plan,  approved  back  in  De¬ 
cember,  can  move  forward  now 
that  the  University  has  officially 
selected  Lee  Grover  Construction 
Company  for  the  project. 

The  project  will  include  all 
new  carpet,  blinds,  electronics 
and  mobile  furniture  for  the  dorm 
rooms.  Two  private  bathrooms 
and  additional  lounge  space  will 
be  added  to  each  floor.  The  light¬ 
ning  and  piping  systems  will  both 
be  updated. 

SEE  RENOVATIONS  I  A5 
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Faculty  member  named  as  a  Missourian  you  should  know 


TAYLOR  LEGRONE  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Vice  President  of  Diversity,  Equity  and  Inclusion,  Juanita  Simmons  was  recently  named  one  of  the  fifty  top  Missourians  to 
know  by  Ingram’s  Magazine. 


ABBEY  HUGO 

Chief  Reporter  I  @TheMissourian 

Vice  President  of  Diversity, 
Equity  and  Inclusion  Juanita  Sim¬ 
mons  was  featured  on  Ingram’s 
2018  “50  Missourians  You  Should 
Know.” 

The  list  is  comprised  of  entre¬ 
preneurs,  health  care  profession¬ 
als,  farmers,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
business  leaders  and  the  like.  The 
individuals  are  men  and  women 
whom  Ingram’s  Magazine  deems 
remarkable  and  believes  showcase 
Missourian  values  of  hard  work, 
self-reliance,  character,  integri¬ 
ty,  commitment,  sacrifice  and  de¬ 
termination,  as  explained  by  In¬ 
gram’s  description  of  the  list. 

Simmons  said  she  was  hon¬ 
ored  and  humbled  by  being  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  list.  However,  what 
she  truly  valued  most  was  the  pos¬ 
itive  acknowledgments,  cards  and 
congratulations  she  received  from 
her  colleagues. 

Junior  Lauren  King,  Simmons’ 
student  assistant,  described  Sim¬ 
mons  as  “one  of  the  most  amazing 
and  progressive  people”  she  has 
ever  met  and  couldn’t  adequately 
convey  just  how  fitting  it  was  that 
Simmons  be  featured  on  “50  Mis¬ 
sourians  You  Should  Know.” 

“Dr.  Simmons  is  the  definition 
of  a  role  model.  She  is  a  great  role 
model  because  you  can  see  she 
rose  from  a  disadvantaged  life¬ 


style  when  she  was  younger,  and 
you  can  see  from  that  point  she 
kept  on  building,”  King  said.  “She 
kept  improving  herself  and  getting 
to  the  top,  solving  problems  and 
doing  what  she  loves.” 

Ingram’s  profile  of  Simmons 
referenced  her  childhood  growing 
up  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  while 
segregation  was  still  prevalent. 

That  experience  immensely  in¬ 
fluenced  Simmons’  character,  out¬ 
look  and  path  in  life. 

“It  caused  me  to  be  very  con¬ 
scious  of  social  issues.  I  am  very 
compassionate  and  sensitive  to  op¬ 
pression  by  way  of  gender,  lan¬ 
guage  or  nationality,”  Simmons 
said.  “I  think  that  it  caused  me  to 
understand  the  other  side  of  op¬ 
pression,  to  understand  that  op¬ 
pression  is  an  area  that  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  everyone.” 

Simmons  has  earned  a  Ph.D. 
and  master’s  degree  in  education¬ 
al  administration  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas- Austin. 

She  worked  20  years  as  a  high 
school  teacher  and  administrator 
before  going  on  to  teach  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  and  policy  anal¬ 
ysis  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  and  eventually  coming 
to  Northwest  in  2016. 

“From  the  beginning,  I  have 
said,  ‘Teaching  is  my  journey,  not 
my  job,”’  Simmons  said.  “You  can 
come  into  the  field  of  education  or 
social  service  with  the  cynical  per¬ 


spective  of  ‘Oh  yeah,  this  is  a  job, 
I’ll  do  it,’  or  you  can  look  at  it  as 
a  full  responsibility  for  trying  to 
make  a  difference.  That  is  the  ap¬ 
proach  I  have  taken.” 

Simmons  was  working  part- 
time  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  during  the  racial  conflict 
of  2015. 

“I  think  that  it  was  an  expe¬ 
rience  (that  forced)  everyone  in¬ 
volved  and  across  the  country  to 


understand  the  importance  of  hear¬ 
ing  everyone,”  Simmons  said.  “I 
think  that  during  this  period,  many 
Americans  were  still  in  that  stu¬ 
por  of  maybe  if  you  ignore  prob¬ 
lems  and  say  nothing,  maybe  it’ll 
go  away...  Many  times,  we  are 
afraid  of  conflict,  and  we  create 
more  conflict  by  thinking  we  can 
avoid  it.” 

Simmons  has  channeled  her 
personal  experiences  and  passion 


for  equity  into  her  life’s  work. 

“She  (Simmons)  triumphed  in 
so  many  ways.  She  grew  up  with 
all  the  changes  in  society  regard¬ 
ing  race  and  segregation,”  King 
said.  “She  has  still  been  able  to 
take  that  in  and  create  knowledge 
and  awareness,  and  put  it  back  into 
the  world  with  something  greater.” 

SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


Nodaway  County  Commissioners  finalizes  the  2018  budget 


MATTHEW  BERRY 

Chief  Reporter  I  @TheMatthewBerry 

The  Nodaway  County  Com¬ 
missioners  approved  the  2018 
county  budget  Jan.  26. 

The  budget  was  passed  by  the 
Nodaway  County  Commissioners 
at  $10  million.  Commissioner  Bill 
Walker  said  the  budget  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  it  was  for  2017. 

According  to  Nodaway  News 
Leader,  the  two  most  notable 
changes  are  a  $750,000  increase 
in  general  revenue  spending,  ris¬ 


ing  from  $4.19  million  to  $4,974 
million. 

The  funds  allocated  for  roads 
and  bridges  saw  a  $  1 . 1  million  de¬ 
crease.  This  is  due  to  no  federal 
bridges  planned  to  be  constructed. 

Walker  also  pointed  out  that 
there  is  one  less  bridge  being  built 
this  year. 

“We  built  six  bridges  last  year, 
we  want  to  build  five  bridges  this 
year,”  Walker  said. 

Josh  McKim  from  the  Nod¬ 
away  County  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  said  the  infrastructure  is  in¬ 


credibly  vital  for  growth  in  Nod¬ 
away  County. 

“Economic  development  can¬ 
not  happen  without  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  place,”  McKim  said. 

McKim  said  in  order  for  agri¬ 
culture  products  to  come  to  mar¬ 
ket,  there  needs  to  be  sufficient 
roads,  bridges  and  other  infra¬ 
structure  to  make  it  happen. 

“(Infrastructure)  is  tremen¬ 
dously  vital.  We  are  an  ag  (agril- 
culture)  community.  Ag  is  the  third 
largest  economic  developer  in  our 
county,”  McKim  said. 


The  money  in  the  budget  is 
put  in  the  community’s  econo¬ 
my,  which  is  greatly  beneficial  for 
growth,  McKim  said. 

“From  an  economic  develop¬ 
ment  standpoint,  the  budget  is  fair¬ 
ly  large,  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  that  is  reinvested  into  our  coun¬ 
ty  through  roads  and  bridges  and 
upgrades,”  McKim  said. 

Passing  the  budget  also  allows 
McKim ’s  organization  to  continue 
to  operate,  as  they  receive  approx¬ 
imately  $40,000  from  the  county. 

“In  passing  the  budget,  it  al¬ 


lows  to  continue  doing  economic 
development  in  Nodaway  Coun¬ 
ty,”  McKim  said.  “From  an  oper¬ 
ational  standpoint,  it’s  vital  from 
our  (ability)  to  continue  operation 
as  an  economic  development  orga¬ 
nization  that’s  countywide.” 

McKim  finds  the  commission¬ 
ers  do  a  good  job  in  passing  the 
budget,  despite  the  budget  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  close  to  the  same  from 
2017. 

SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


"Crash"  Screening  and  Discussion 

WEDNESDAY,  February  7,  2018  I  7:00  p.m. 

J.W.  Jones  Student  Union,  Boardroom 

"Crash"  looks  at  the  world  through  various  racial  and  socioeconomic  experiences.  Join  the  Office  of  Diversity,  Equity 
and  Inclusion  to  watch  the  film  and  engage  in  a  discussion  after  the  movie. 


Soul  Food  Dinner 

SATURDAY,  February  10,  2018  I  6:00  pm 

J.W.  Jones  Student  Union,  Ballroom 

Join  the  Office  of  Diversity,  Equity  and  Inclusion  for  an  evening  of  gathering  and  great  food.  The  annual  Soul  Food 
Dinner  is  a  time  for  sharing  stories  and  learning  more  about  the  history  of  the  food  eaten  by  many  African  American 
families.  In  conjunction  with  the  them  for  Northwest’s  Black  History  Month,  “Blacks  in  the  Military,”  a  member  of  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  for  this  event,  which  also  will  feature  Northwest’s  gospel  choir. 


“Black  Panther”  Screening  and  Discussion 

FRIDAY,  February  16,  2018 1  7:00  pm 

J.W.  Jones  Student  Union,  Boardroom 

“Black  Panther”  follows  T’Challa  who,  after  the  events  of  “Captain  America:  Civil  War,”  returns  home  to  the  isolated, 
technologically  advanced  African  nation  of  Wakanda  to  take  his  place  as  King.  Join  the  Office  of  Diversity,  Equity  and 
Inclusion  to  watch  the  film  and  engage  in  a  discussion  after  the  movie. 


“Jungle  Fever”  Screening  and  Discussion 

WEDNESDAY,  February  21,  2018  I  7:00  pm 

J.W.  Jones  Student  Union,  Boardroom 

“Jungle  Fever”  is  a  Spike  Lee-directed  feature  that  examines  the  issues  of  interracial  dating  in  the  early  1990s  and 
cultural  identity  development  within  a  strong  family  system.  Students  are  invited  to  watch  the  movie  and  participate  in  a 
discussion  about  interracial  dating  afterward. 
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"Dear  World"  exposes 
the  stories  behind  the 
Northwest  community 


SARAH  VON  SEGGERN 

A&E  Reporter  I  @TheMissourian 

Behind  every  smile,  every  ges¬ 
ture  and  every  word  there  is  a  sto¬ 
ry  to  be  told,  and  “Dear  World” 
captured  those  stories  with  black 
markers,  an  open  mind  and  a  quick 
click  of  a  camera. 

Student  Activities  Council 
(SAC)  hosted  “Dear  World,”  an  in¬ 
teractive  portrait  and  storytelling 
project,  Feb.  1  in  the  Student  Union 
Ballroom  as  part  of  its  SAC  Speaks 
series.  Throughout  the  night,  stu¬ 
dents  could  attend  two  sections.  At 
5  p.m.,  there  was  a  workshop  for 
those  who  had  signed  up,  followed 
by  a  live  storytelling  presentation 
and  slideshow  of  everyone’s  por¬ 
traits  at  7  p.m. 

Junior  elementary  and  special 
education  major  and  SAC’s  Di¬ 
rector  of  Lecture  T.  J.  Johnson  had 
high  hopes  for  “Dear  World”  with 
more  than  100  people  signed  up  to 
participate  in  the  event. 

“(This  is)  really  a  community 
building  opportunity,”  T.J.  John¬ 
son  said.  “I  want  people  to  be  able 
to  express  themselves  and  share 
stories  that  maybe  no  one  else  re¬ 
ally  knows...  so  I  think  it’s  really 
important  to  build  that  family  con¬ 
nection  that  Northwest  has.” 

“Dear  World”  gave  many  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  the  opportunity 
T.J.  Johnson  was  looking  to  provide. 

With  the  easy-going  atmosphere 
created  through  the  unique  storytell¬ 
ing  process,  various  conversations 
flowed  throughout  the  workshop 
as  smiles  illuminated  people’s  fac¬ 
es  and  laughter  filled  the  air.  Many 
students  were  even  brought  to  tears 
after  sharing  their  stories  with  those 
who  were  willing  to  listen. 

Sophomore  psychology  ma¬ 


jor  Dominique  Pearson  was  one 
of  many  students  who  shared  their 
story  after  hearing  about  “Dear 
World”  through  an  email  invite. 

“It  was  kind  of  emotional,” 
Pearson  said.  “When  I  started  tell¬ 
ing  my  story,  I  kind  of  cried  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  then  it  helped  me  open  up  a 
little  bit  more  to  just  tell  my  story.” 

In  a  multitude  of  words,  every¬ 
one’s  stories  were  marked  onto  their 
skin  and  embedded  in  their  mind. 

On  Pearson’s  arms  the  words, 
“That  would  never  look  good” 
stood  out  declaring  the  insecurities 
she  had  turned  into  her  story. 

The  storyteller  and  program  lead 
for  “Dear  World”  Lynetria  “Fresh” 
Johnson  helped  people  to  find  their 
stories  and  learn  more  about  them¬ 
selves  along  with  others. 

“I  like  the  idea  of  operating 
in  a  space  of  knowing  that  it’s  the 
things  that  we  have  been  through 
that  are  also  maybe  the  best  way 
for  us  to  connect  to  each  other,” 
Fresh  said.  “I  like  that  it  takes 
away  so  many  of  the  things  that  we 
use  to  divide  us,  and  it’s  just  based 
on  our  experience.  It  takes  away 
professions,  colors,  education  lev¬ 
els,  where  we’re  from.  I  like  that 
it’s  just  I  am  who  I  am  based  on 
my  story.” 

Sophomore  computer  science 
major  Saroj  Paudel  had  his  defining 
story  within  one  moment  that  many 
could  relate  to.  With  the  words,  “He 
called  me  ‘Dada’  and  hugged  me” 
written  on  his  forearms,  he  showed 
his  strong  familial  ties  and  connec¬ 
tions  back  home. 

As  one  of  the  four  student 
presenters,  he  was  able  to  share 
his  story. 

SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


SUBMITTED  I  DEAR  WORLD 

Asma  Hassam  participated  in  the  award-winning,  interactive  event  “Dear  World.”  The  event  helped  Northwest  students  and 
faculty  to  tell  their  stories  in  a  unique  way  Thursday,  Feb.  1. 


St.  Gregory’s 
Catholic 

Church 

333  South  Davis  Street 
Maryville,  MO  64468 


Mass  times: 

Saturday-  5:00  pm  ( Reconciliation  4:15) 
Sunday-  8:00  am.  10:30  am.  and 5 pm. 


www.stgregorysmaryville.org 
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Free  Dinner  Wednesdays 
at  6  pm 

Bible  Studies,  Retreats, 

Mission  Trips  and  More 

606  College  Avenue 
Max  Pawlowski,  Campus  Minister 


www.facebook.com/northwestnewman 


St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church 


Sundays  at  9  a.m. 
901  North  Main 


Sunday  music  provided  by 
Northwest  students 

Priest:  Sid  Breese 

SSBreese@aol.com,  or  call  816-262-4958 

Need  a  ride?  Call  Jody  2 15-0734 

www.  saintpaulsmaryville.  org 
www.facebook.com/ stpaulsmaryvillemo 


First  Christian  Church 

Disciples  of  Christ 


? 


Sundays:  10  a.m.  Worship 
9  a.m.  Discipleship  Classes 
201  West  Third,  Maryville 
660.582.4101 

Rev.  Wendy  Deering-Poynter 
Campus  contact:  Deena  Poynter 

660.541.1336 

www.fccmaryvillemo.com 

fccmaryvillemo@gmail.com 


Bible  Church 


1 01  E.  4th  (Corner  of  4th  and  Main) 


ur  CUrcL 


Brand  New  Church 
Sundays:  1  :30pm  For  Worship  (1 01  E.  4th,  Maryville,  MO) 
All  Northwest  Students  Are  Welcome 


pastorjimpearce@gmail.com 

maryvillehub.com 


Free  Counseling  By  Appointment  If  You  Have  Any  Need  At  All 

Call  Pastor  Jim  At  (660)  853-8759 


Maryville  Church 
of  Christ 


Sunday 

Morning  Bible  Study  |  0'iO  am, 
Morning  Worship  1 1:0:30  am. 
Evening  Worship  |  6:00  pm 


Wednesday  Bible  Study  |  7:00 p.m, 


Join  us  for  Acapella  Singing  and  more! 

6  th  and  Vine 
Maryville,  MO 
660.582.8089 

maryvillechurohofehrist  blogspot.com 
maryvill©Ghufchofcht1st@gmaiil  com 


tytdiffhkJid  Ciifoth 

Midweek  Worship 
9:00  Wednesday  Nights 

Free  dinner  6  PM  Tuesday  followed 
by  Bible  Study 

Ate 


LUTHERAN  25? 
CAMPUS  CENTER 

(next  to  Alumni  House) 

More  info:  660.582.3262 
Bible  Study  Wednesday  8:30  PM 
Home  cooked  meals  Sunday  5:30  PM 

B  Lutheran  Campus  Center- 
Maryville  Missouri 

WWW.HOPEMARYVILLE.ORG 
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First  Baptist 

C  H  U  R-^C  H 

Join  Us  On  Sundays: 

9:30  a.m.  Bible  Study 
10:45  a.m.  Worship  Service 
6:30  p.m.  Evening  Bible  Study 


Joe  Ledbetter,  Pastor 
121  E.  Jenkins  St.  Maryville,  MO  64468 
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Hope  Lutheran  Church 

931  S.  Main  St. 
Worship  10  am 
Bible  Study  9  am 
www.maryvillehope.org 
Pastor  Oddi:  816.351.0744 


Lutheran 

Church 

Mbtoiai  Synod 


Country  Side 
.Christian 
IChurch 

SHOW  PEOPLE  JESUS 

Sunday  Mornings 
10AM 

Coffee  &  Donuts  at  9:30AM 

24899  Icon  Rd,  Maryville, MO  64468 
(6601  582-8872 


Conception 
Abbey  ^ 


f. 


In  their  1500  year  history,  Benedictines  have 
been  known  for  their  hospitality  and  the  monks  of 
Conception  Abbey  are  no  exception.  People  of  all  faiths 
are  always  welcome  to  join  the  monks  for  prayer. 
Visit  us  online  for  a  complete  listing  of 
our  daily  prayer  schedule. 
www.conceptionabbey.org/guests 


Calvary  Chapel 


Every  Sunday: 

9:00  a.m.  Worship 
11:00  a.m.  Worship 

Every  Wednesday: 

7:00  p.m.  Worship 


24770  Interlude  Road 

(Take  16th  Street  all  the  way  east,  turn  left,  and  follow  signs) 


Travis  Dimmitt 
Campus  Minister 
549  W.  4th  (660-582-2211) 
(wesley@nwmissouri.edu) 
www.northwestwesley.com 

Facebook.com/northwestwesley 
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Worship  With  Us  I 

_ 

First  United  Methodist  Church 

4x4  Baksetball  on  Mondays 

Advertise  Your  Church 

9  or  i  1 : 1 6  a.m. 

The  church  at  1  st  &  Main 

660.562.1635 

www.maryvillefumc.org 
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OPINION 


need  to  look  up  at  the 


People 


Anthony  Procopio  Ross 

Opinion  Columnist 

@AnthonyProcRoss 

Humankind’s  journey  through 
existence  is  one  fraught  with  so 
many  obstacles  that  seem  only  to 
pile  up,  almost  ceaselessly,  until 
there  seems  nowhere  really  left  to 
turn.  However,  one  frontier,  as  fan¬ 
tastic  and  unfathomable  as  it  may 
be,  waits  -for  us-  to  be  discovered. 

On  July  20,  1969,  almost  sev¬ 
en  years  after  humankind  made  it 
to  space,  Neil  Armstrong  stomped 


the  first  footprints  to  have  ever 
grace  the  moon. 

Maybe  his  footsteps  were  not  as 
expansive  as  the  2,500  km  long  cra¬ 
ter  found  on  the  far  side  of  the  moon, 
but  they  acted  as  a  symbol  for  the 
capacity  of  human  achievement. 

Humans,  and  the  pre-human 
equivalents,  have  inhabited  the  earth 
for  as  long  as  any  of  us  can  remem¬ 
ber  and  we  have  learned  to  adapt 
and  grow  with  our  surroundings. 

With  our  ingenuity  and  ever¬ 
growing  minds,  we  have  achieved 
crafting  mountains  out  of  mole¬ 
hills.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  have  conquered  this  earth, 


reigning  in  at  the  very  top  as  the 
dominant  species,  but  at  what  cost, 
and  to  what  ends?  What  can  we 
do  next,  if  the  next  obstacle  is  too 
high  to  hurdle? 

Can  we  pull  any  wisdom  out  of 
the  phrase,  “Do  not  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  you,”  as  we  continue  to 
bore  holes  into  the  earth  to  extract 
materials  that  won’t  be  available 
again  for  millions  of  years? 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  our  so¬ 
ciety  could  do  without,  but  it  is 
healthy  to  recognize  our  faults  as  a 
growing  species,  literally. 

NASA’s  budget  for  2018  fiscal 
year  comes  in  at  $19.1  billion,  and 


in  an  outline  describing  how  Con¬ 
gress  wants  that  money  spent,  “In¬ 
creased  cooperation  with  indus¬ 
try  through  the  use  of  public-pri¬ 
vate  partnerships,  focuses  on  the 
nation’s  efforts  on  deep  space  ex¬ 
ploration  rather  than  Earth-centric 
research.” 

The  corporate  figurehead,  Elon 
Musk,  the  genius  behind  Tesla  and 
Spacex,  is  hard  at  work  at  not  just 
slowing  down  the  rate  at  which 
we  spend  valuable  earth  resourc¬ 
es,  but  is  furthering  humanity’s 
capacity  to  physically  explore  the 
universe  beyond  our  moon. 

He’s  playing  the  long-term 


COLIN  VAUGHAN  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

OUR  VIEW: 

Higher  education  cannot  take  Greitens'  cuts 

from  public  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  budgets,  an  increase  in  fund¬ 
ing  is  needed.  In  nearly  30  years, 
Northwest  has  seen  state  funding 
drop  by  more  than  40  percent. 

Yes,  the  redistribution  of  funds 
to  public  education  and  state  foster 
programs  are  areas  well-deserving 
of  increased  funding,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  obligations  Greitens  is 
proposing  are  steep. 

The  college  experience  isn’t 
just  factual  and  educational  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  developing  life  lessons, 
strengthening  young  adult  inde¬ 
pendence  and  producing  well- 
rounded  young  leaders  who  are 
prepared  for  anything. 

It  is  the  state’s  responsibility 
to  contribute  to  enabling  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  our  state  and  our  coun¬ 
tries’  leaders  by  providing  suffi¬ 
cient  support  to  universities  and 
colleges  they  claim  as  ‘public.’ 


It  seems  college  students  aren’t 
catching  any  breaks  from  Missouri 
Gov.  Eric  Greitens  as  he  propos¬ 
es  another  major  cut  in  funding  to 
higher  education. 

With  state  funding  down 
to  less  than  30  percent  forcing 
more  budget  cuts  to  Northwest, 
it  seems  the  college  experience  is 
only  becoming  even  more  unob¬ 
tainable. 

This  isn’t  the  first  higher  edu¬ 
cation  cut  proposed  by  Greitens. 
In  June  2017,  the  governor  pro¬ 
posed  a  funding  cut  from  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  to  redistribute 
$48  million  to  fund  elementary, 
middle  and  high  schools,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Associated  Press. 

While  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  is  important,  these 
budgets  will  only  further  the  gap 
of  students  who  leave  high  school 
without  attendance  of  university 
or  college. 


Degree  programs  offered  at 
colleges  and  universities  admin¬ 
ister  highly  educated  individuals, 
who  are  specifically  qualified  for 
career-based  initiatives  that,  in  re¬ 
turn,  become  some  of  the  building 
blocks  of  a  stable  and  prosperous 
economy. 

Public  education  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  college  education,  but 
sacrificing  the  necessities  of  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  will  lead  to 
a  crippling  deficiency  in  quality 
and  resources  amongst  the  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  Missouri  education  sys¬ 
tem  as  we  know  it  will  drastical¬ 
ly  change,  as  more  students  will 
choose  falling  into  entry  level 
workforce  instead  of  pursuing  de¬ 
gree  programs  due  simply  to  the 
inability  to  afford  the  increased  tu¬ 
ition  fees. 

This  will  be  a  paralyzing  blow 
to  the  state’s  economic  status, 


creating  a  seemingly  endless  cy¬ 
cle  of  funding  cuts  and  redistrib¬ 
uting  in  efforts  to  save  a  failing 
economy,  which  has  seldom  high¬ 
ly  skilled  individuals  to  correct 
the  mistakes. 

Missouri  universities  are  left 
powerless  as  state  funding  con¬ 
tinuously  dwindles,  relying  heav¬ 
ily  on  donations  and  tuition  cost, 
while  still  providing  the  state  with 
immense  economic  benefits. 

Northwest’s  continued  suc¬ 
cesses  in  affordability,  retention 
rate,  degree  completion  and  post¬ 
graduation  job  placement  are 
proof  that  as  public  institutions, 
Missouri  universities  are  keeping 
their  end  of  the  bargain. 

Yet  keeping  these  universities 
running  smoothly  is  more  reliant 
on  money  from  students’  and  par¬ 
ents’  pockets  instead  of  its  bene¬ 
factors. 

Instead  of  removing  money 


Universities  need  to  learn  from  the  Larry  Nassar  issue 


CORIE  HERTZOG 

Assistant  A&E  Editor 
@CoffeeGilmore97 
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Colleges  must  protect  its  stu¬ 
dents,  even  if  it  means  protecting 
them  from  college  staff  members. 

If  you  turn  to  any  type  of  news 
outlet,  you’ll  see  countless  arti¬ 
cles  and  stories  about  Larry  Nas¬ 
sar,  now  infamous  for  his  sexu¬ 
al  assault  on  gymnasts.  However, 
what  you  may  not  always  hear  is 
he  was  also  recently  fired  from  his 
position  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  truly  troubling  part  is  it 


appears  the  president  of  Michigan 
State  knew  about  Nassar ’s  disturb¬ 
ing  acts. 

According  to  Detroit  News,  at 
least  14  people,  including  univer¬ 
sity  president  Dr.  Lou  Anna  K.  Si¬ 
mon,  knew  about  Nassar ’s  sexu¬ 
al  deviancy.  All  of  these  individu¬ 
als  had  been  informed  20  years  be¬ 
fore  his  trial.  Why  was  he  not  in¬ 
vestigated  under  Title  IX  immedi¬ 
ately  like  so  many  universities  do 
with  any  other  sexual  assault  alle¬ 
gations?  Is  it  because  of  his  repu¬ 
tation?  After  all,  he  was  the  physi¬ 
cal  therapist  for  the  Olympic  gym¬ 
nasts,  including  the  Fierce  Five. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Sim¬ 
one  Biles,  a  member  of  the  Fierce 


Five,  also  came  forward  about  be¬ 
ing  assaulted  by  Nassar  that  the 
university  finally  fired  him. 

Normally,  I  say  innocent  un¬ 
til  proven  guilty.  However,  multi¬ 
ple  women  accused  Nassar  for  the 
same  crime,  and  even  more  have 
broken  their  silence  since  his  ar¬ 
rest.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
he  was  abusing  his  power  and  po¬ 
sition,  and  should  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  for  Title  IX  violations. 
These  women’s  suffering  does  not 
fall  directly  on  Nassar,  but  also 
those  14  Michigan  State  represen¬ 
tatives,  including  Dr.  Simons.  Had 
they  done  their  job  correctly,  less 
women  would  have  been  attacked. 

Many  agree,  and  an  overwhelm¬ 


ing  amount  of  students,  the  public 
and  politicians  have  been  clamoring 
for  the  firing  of  Dr.  Simon. 

In  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  Times,  state  Senator  Curtis 
Hertel  Jr.,  whose  districts  include 
Michigan  State,  has  called  for  Dr. 
Simon’s  removal  from  her  current 
position. 

“I  know  that  they  deal  with 
thousands  of  Title  IX  cases  a  year, 
but  when  it’s  a  physician,  I  think 
that’s  different,”  Hertel  said. 


SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 
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game,  leaving  a  legacy  for  himself 
and  hopefully  a  chance  for  human¬ 
ity  to  survive  what’s  headed  for  us 
next.  We  need  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  in  what  he’s  doing  and 
start  thinking  ahead. 

Perhaps  destruction  isn’t  just 
around  the  corner,  but  time,  in 
terms  of  a  human  life,  is  less  than 
a  blink  of  the  eye  to  the  universe. 
Doing  what  we  can  now,  with 
what  we  have,  while  we  have  it,  is 
absolutely  imperative  and  is  what 
we  should  be  doing,  anyways. 

In  the  words  of  Carl  Sagan, 
“Somewhere,  something  incredi¬ 
ble  is  waiting  to  be  known.” 

Words  may 
not  be  sticks 
or  stones,  but 
they  can  hurt 


Keji  Akinmoladun 

Opinion  Columnist 
@TheMissourian 


‘Nigga’  derives  from  the  term 
‘nigger.’  Nigger,  defined  by  Mer- 
riam  Webster,  is  used  as  an  insult¬ 
ing  and  contemptuous  term  for  a 
black  or  dark-skinned  person.  This 
term  is  used  to  degrade  people  of 
African  descent.  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  often  use  “Nigga”  in  every¬ 
day  speech  and  rap  music.  Sadly, 
not  only  African  Americans  use 
this  term.  It  is  often  used  by  His- 
panics  and  Caucasians. 

I  give  people  who  are  not  Af¬ 
rican  American,  who  say  the  ‘n’ 
word,  the  side  eye.  What  once  was 
a  conversation  of  laughing  and 
joking  turns  into  a  serious  one. 
‘It’s  just  a  word,’  ‘I’m  not  racist’ 
or  ‘I  didn’t  mean  it  like  that.  These 
are  some  of  the  responses  that  not 
only  I,  but  other  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  get  when  we  are  defending 
ourselves.  It’s  not  just  a  word.  It 
has  a  very  profound  meaning  and 
goes  back  in  history.  Even  if  it  was 
just  a  word,  words  are  weapons. 
Words  can  hurt  people. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  feel  as 
if  no  one  should  say  the  ‘n’  word, 
but  if  it  is  said,  African  Americans 
should  use  it  only.  When  people 
state  they  are  not  racist,  that  is  not 
the  point.  It  would  be  worse  if  they 
were  racist,  but  they  are  not  Afri¬ 
can  American  so  they  shouldn’t 
say  it  at  all.  I  feel  as  if  the  main 
problem  is  that  we  have  opened 
that  door  for  people  who  are  not 
African  American,  to  say  the  ‘n’ 
word.  We  say  it  around  non- Afri¬ 
can  Americans  and  sometimes  we 
even  call  them  it.  So  I  assume  they 
think  it  is  OK. 

‘I  didn’t  mean  it  like  that.’  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  you  meant  it, 
don’t  say  it  ever  again.  I  will  nev¬ 
er  understand  how  a  non- African 
American  can  be  so  comfortable 
to  use  that  word  freely.  Maybe 
because  it  is  used  so  much  in  rap 
music,  or  again,  said  all  the  time 
around  them,  that  they  feel  as  if 
they  can  say  it.  Regardless,  it  will 
never  be  OK.  Do  not  call  them 
nigga.  Do  not  call  them  over  there 
nigga.  Do  not  call  your  friends 
nigga.  Do  not  call  me  nigga. 

It  may  seem  selfish  and  unfair 
that  African  Americans  and  Blacks 
should  be  the  only  people  who  use 
the  ‘n’  word,  but  it  should  not  have 
to  be  explained.  I  have  had  this  ar¬ 
gument  many  times  why  this  word 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 
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The  Nodaway  County  Senior  Services  Fund  Tax  Board  recently  allocated  money  to  the  Nodaway  County  Senior  Center.  The  money  received  will  help  ensure  its  doors  remain  open  in  the  near  future. 


Tax  money  will  help  senior  center  succeed 


KATIE  STEVENSON 

News  Editor  I  @KatieSStevenson 

The  Nodaway  County  Senior 
Center  and  other  organizations  re¬ 
ceived  tax  money  from  the  Nod¬ 
away  County  Senior  Services 
Fund  Tax  Board. 

The  Board  met  Jan.  20  to  di¬ 
vide  the  senior  citizen  tax  among 
the  Nodaway  County  organiza¬ 
tions.  Nodaway  County  Senior 
Services  Fund  Tax  Board  Chair¬ 
man  Richard  Logan  said  this  allo¬ 
cation  of  tax  money  is  a  common 
occurrence. 

“We  meet  every  January  and 
allocate  funds  to  various  organi¬ 
zations,”  Logan  said.  “So,  this  is 


nothing  new;  we  meet  once  every 
year.” 

One  of  the  biggest  groups  to 
receive  money  in  the  2018  tax  year 
was  the  Nodaway  County  Senior 
Center.  Director  of  the  Nodaway 
County  Senior  Center  administra¬ 
tor  Amie  Firavich  said  the  $90,000 
dollars  received  was  much  need¬ 
ed  to  help  combat  the  center’s  lost 
funding. 

“Because  we  lost  our  federal 
and  state  funding  this  year,  starting 
in  July,  for  this  operating  year,  it 
will  help  relieve  some  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  that  funding  loss,”  Fi¬ 
ravich  said. 

Before  receiving  the  tax  mon¬ 
ey,  Firavich  said  the  center  had  to 


make  a  number  of  changes  to  keep 
their  doors  open  to  the  public. 

“We  started  an  angel  fund,  and 
that  angel  fund  helps  cover  anyone 
who  is  not  able  to  pay  the  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  meal,”  Firavich  said.  “It 
used  to  be  just  a  suggested  contri¬ 
bution  if  you  were  over  the  age  of 
sixty,  and  then  when  we  lost  our 
funding,  we  actually  had  to  charge 
five  dollars  a  meal.” 

The  angel  fund  is  meant  to 
help  those  who  cannot  pay  the  five 
dollars  still  be  able  to  get  a  meal. 

“So,  any  patron  that  qualifies 
for  the  program  that  could  not  af¬ 
ford  five  dollars  a  meal  then  the 
angel  program  goes  to  help  that,” 
Firavich  said.  “We  have  also  cut 


down  on  staff,  and  we  have  had  to 
cut  down  on  our  raw  food  cost.” 

Firavich  said  these  changes 
have  had  a  number  of  effects  on 
the  center,  but  their  main  goal  is 
to  do  whatever  is  needed  to  keep 
serving  the  elderly. 

“Because  we  started  charg¬ 
ing  five  dollars  per  meal,  our  av¬ 
erage  person  we  deliver  to  and 
who  come  into  the  center  dropped 
by  about  40  individuals,”  Firavich 
said.  “Then,  you  know,  because 
we  had  to  cut  down  on  staff,  there 
is  now  less  staff  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  work  done.” 

According  to  the  National 
Council  on  Aging,  over  25  mil¬ 
lion  Americans,  aged  60  and  older, 


are  living  at  or  below  250  percent 
of  the  federal  poverty  level.  Also, 
according  to  NCOA,  in  2015,  2.9 
million  households  with  a  senior, 
aged  65  or  older,  experienced  food 
insecurity  in  the  United  States. 

Logan  said  the  money  given  to 
the  Nodaway  County  Senior  Cen¬ 
ter  and  other  organizations  have 
one  main  goal:  to  help  the  elder¬ 
ly  in  Nodaway  County  and  make 
sure  everyone  is  cared  for. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that 
senior  citizens  can  live  a  digni¬ 
fied  life,”  Logan  said.  “We  want  to 
keep  them  in  their  homes  as  long 
as  possible,  rather  than  putting 
them  in  nursing  homes.” 


RENOVATIONS 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

Harr  described  the  update  as 
a  major  overhaul  and  a  big-time 
change. 

This  is  the  first  Franken  up¬ 
date  in  approximately  11  years, 
in  alignment  with  the  updates  to 


Millikan  and  Dietrich  earlier  this 
year. 

“We  think  it  will  help  attract 
students  to  Northwest  if  they  are 
thinking  about  it  for  their  fresh¬ 
man  year,”  Baker  said.  “We  also 
hope  students  will  want  to  stay  on 
campus  an  additional  year  because 
it  is  a  good  space  with  lower  cost 
than  say  Hudson  Perrin.” 


This  series  of  renovations  is 
only  a  small  part  of  Northwest’s 
master  plan,  which  provides  a 
long-term  look  at  how  the  Univer¬ 
sity  plans  to  improve  and  maintain 
the  campus  to  meet  Northwest’s 
ever-changing  needs. 

“If  you  look  at  the  master  plan, 
there  is  a  lot  of  things  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  We  will  take  on  projects  as 


PALMS 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

“There  are  a  lot  of  emotions 
that  are  still  running  high  regard¬ 
ing  this  situation  and  that  is  to 
be  expected,”  Farmer  said.  “This 
event  is  really  going  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  one.  I  think  Maryville  is  go¬ 
ing  to  see  some  energy  that  has  not 
been  around  in  a  while.” 

The  Palms  is  approaching  its 
80th  anniversary.  Because  of  this, 


Schreiber  said  he  is  keeping  an  an¬ 
tique  look  when  remodeling  the 
front  of  the  building. 

Northwest  sophomore  Katie 
Huffman  said  many  were  thinking 
The  Palms  would  not  reopen. 

“They  are  doing  everything 
to  spin  it  to  the  most  positive  way 
they  can,  and  I  think  that’s  great,” 
Huffman  said. 

Schreiber  said  he  has  and  will 
continue  to  do  all  he  can  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  each  person  in  the 


bar.  Schreiber  is  a  retired  police 
officer  and  takes  the  education  of 
his  staff  seriously. 

“I  want  to  give  a  huge  thanks 
to  the  support  from  everybody,” 
Schreiber  said.  “I’ve  gotten  tons 
of  calls,  messages  and  all  that 
good  stuff;  that’s  definitely  how 
we  keep  our  heads  above  water. 
Now  that  we  have  a  date  and  we’re 
looking  at  reopening,  there’s  final¬ 
ly  a  rainbow  at  the  end  that  we  can 
look  forward  to.” 


WATER 

CONTINUED  FROM  A5 

“SolarBees  will  keep  the  lake 
from  stratifying  and  also  prevent  a 
static  water  environment  that  taste 
and  odor-causing  algae  need  to 


grow,”  Guthrie  said.  “They  work 
via  solar  energy,  powering  a  motor 
that  pulls  water  from  a  given  depth 
and  spreads  it  across  the  top  surface 
area  of  the  lake.” 

Freshman  Savana  Mobley,  a 
Millikan  Hall  resident,  said  the  wa¬ 
ter  quality  has  improved. 


“Before  the  boil  advisory,  the 
water  was  decent  enough  to  drink,” 
Mobley  said.  “There  was  occasion¬ 
ally  a  different  aftertaste  of  some¬ 
thing  like  dirt.  Right  after  the  boil 
advisory  was  lifted,  the  water  tast¬ 
ed  the  best  it’s  ever  been.” 


Blotters  for  the  week  of  Feb.  8 


Northwest  Missouri 
State  University 
Police  Department 

Feb.  2 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Lexi 
Linton,  18  for  possession  of 
marijuana  at  College  Park  Drive. 

Feb.  3 

There  was  a  closed  investigation 
for  liquor  law  violation  at  Hud¬ 
son  Hall. 

There  was  a  closed  investiga¬ 
tion  for  liquor  law  violation  at 
Millikan  Hall. 

There  was  a  closed  investigation 
for  liquor  law  violation  at  Hud¬ 
son  Hall. 

There  is  an  open  investigation 
for  relationship  violence  at  an 
unknown  location. 


Feb.  4 

There  was  a  closed  investigation 
for  liquor  law  violation  at  Hud¬ 
son  Hall. 

Maryville  Department 
of  Public  Safety 

Dec.  29 

A  summons  was  issued  to  A  Ar¬ 
on  Self,  50,  for  careless  and  im¬ 
prudent  driving  at  the  300  block 
of  West  Fourth  Street. 

A  bicycle  was  recovered  at  the 
300  block  of  North  Main  Street. 

Feb.  1 

There  is  an  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tion  for  a  dog  at  large  at  the 
1200  block  of  West  Sixteenth 
Street. 

Feb.  2 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Aar¬ 
on  Hackworth,  20,  from  Kansas 


City,  Missouri,  for  not  having  a 
valid  driver's  license  and  failure 
to  obey  posted  stop  sign  at  the 
100  block  of  West  Fourth  Street. 

Feb.  3 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Everhart,  27,  from  Skid¬ 
more,  Missouri,  for  wanted  on 
warrant  and  failure  to  appear  at 
the  400  block  of  North  Market 
Street. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Dal¬ 
ton  Hall,  20,  from  Ravenwood, 
Missouri  for  minor  in  possession 
and  having  an  open  container  of 
alcohol  in  a  motor  vehicle  at  the 
1800  block  of  East  First  Street. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Chris¬ 
topher  Holder,  21,  for  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
minor  and  having  an  open  con¬ 
tainer  of  alcohol  in  a  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  at  the  1800  block  of  East 
First  Street. 


money  is  available...,”  Harr  said. 
“The  Regents  are  always  looking 
at  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
our  buildings...  We  are  just  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  our  buildings  in  a  good 


state  of  repair  and  add  things  as 
students  demand.  We  will  hopeful¬ 
ly  be  able  to  continue  those  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  future  to  complete  that 
master  plan.” 
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usbank.com 


Visit  us  today! 


[T^bank 


Maryville,  Missouri 

120  S.  Main  St.  I  660.582.7159 
1621  S.  Main  St.  I  660.562.2000 


Equal  Flousing  Lender.  Member  FDIC.1602674/16 
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ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  BUFFET... 
OVER  150  ITEMS! 

FREE  DRINK  WITH  CARRYOUTBUFFET 

1416  S.  Main  St. 
www.  j  oy  wo  kkc .  co  m 
phone:  660-562-6888 
fax:  660-562-6889 

BEARCATS  GET  10%  OFF 

Sun-Thurs  11am-9:30pm 
Fri-Sat  11am  -10:30pm 

Join  us  for  all  you  can  eat  Seafood  |  Fri-Sat  4-1 0:30pm 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES  -  Mar  21/Apr  20 

It  can  be  difficult  to  focus  with  so 
many  things  running  through  your 
mind,  Aries.  Give  it  your  best 
shot,  especially  at  work  where  it 
counts  the  most. 

TAURUS  -  Apr  21/May  21 

Focus  on  fun  experiences  that 
will  pop  up  this  week,  Taurus. 
They  will  brighten  your  mood 
and  make  you  more  inclined  to 
interact  with  the  people  you  love. 

GEMINI  -  May  22/Jun  21 

Gemini,  someone  you  haven’t 
seen  in  a  while  makes  an 
appearance  in  your  life.  You  don’t 
know  if  you  should  be  excited  or 
just  a  tad  cautious  about  what  to 
expect. 

CANCER  -  Jun  22/Jul  22 

Someone  at  work  or  home  cannot 
get  an  accurate  read  on  how  you 
are  feeling,  Cancer.  This  may  lead 
to  some  communication  issues. 

Be  as  open  as  possible  to  avoid 
confusion. 

LEO  -  Jul  23/Aug  23 

Leo,  you  are  called  on  to  be  a 
leader  this  week,  so  make  sure 
you  do  your  homework  on 
pertinent  issues.  This  way  you  can 
make  decisions  with  confidence. 


VIRGO  -  Aug  24/Sept  22 

Virgo,  even  when  you  think  you 
know  best,  you  may  want  to  let 
others  voice  their  opinions.  You 
never  know  the  value  of  another’s 
perspective  until  you  hear  it. 

LIBRA -Sept  23/Oct  23 

Surround  yourself  with  your 
closest  friends  and  family 
members,  Libra.  These  are 
support  pillars  you  can  lean  on 
in  tough  times  and  the  people  to 
laugh  alongside  when  things  are 
good. 

SCORPIO  -  Oct  24/Nov  22 

The  next  few  days  provide 
opportunities  to  relax  and  have 
fun,  Scorpio.  With  no  pressing 
matters  on  the  calendar,  you  can 
relinquish  some  responsibilities. 

SAGITTARIUS  -  Nov  23/Dec  21 

Sagittarius,  getting  your  point 
across  may  seem  like  your 
primary  goal,  but  you  can  let 
things  simmer  for  a  little  bit. 
Others  have  things  that  they  want 
to  share  as  well. 

CAPRICORN  -  Dec  22/Jan  20 

Capricorn,  romantic  notions  are 
popping  into  your  head  lately, 
and  they  may  only  be  spurred  on 
by  the  Valentine’s  Day  magic.  A 
relationship  gets  to  the  next  level. 

AQUARIUS  -  Jan  21/Feb  18 

Aquarius,  you  can  be  the  voice  of 
reason  if  family  life  has  gotten  a 
bit  chaotic.  You  may  be  called  on 
to  sort  things  out  and  put  a  plan 
in  place. 

PISCES  -  Feb  19/Mar  20 

Pisces,  whether  you  are 
attached  or  not,  feelings  of  love 
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Human:  Courtney  Bybee 
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Age:  2  months 
Weight:  300-350g 
Fluff  Factor:  10/10 
Likes: 

Snuggles 

Mealworms 

Midnight  Jogs  on  Her  Wheel 

Dislikes: 

Being  awoken  from  a  nap 
Sonic  the  Hedgehog’s 


Misrepresetation  of 
Hedgehog  Culture 


Inflatable  Furniture 


Occupation 


Life  Quote: 


Living  Stressball 


“Don’t  you  dare  wake  me  up  without  a  treat  in  your  hand.” 


CROSSWORD 


By  MetroCreative 


CLUES  ACROSS 

I .  Elaborate  silk  garment 
5.  Fleet 

I I .  Egyptian  deity 

12.  Hundredth  anniversary 

16.  Chew  the  fat 

17.  Doctor  of  Medicine 

18.  Large,  edible  game  fish 

19.  Revitalization 

24.  Personal  computer 

25.  Unfettered 

26.  Clumsy  persons 

27.  Japanese  classical  theater 

28.  Part  of  a  ship 

29.  Rate  of  movement 

30.  How  much 

3 1 .  Image  taken  with  a  camera 

33.  Sharp  mountain  ridge 

34.  Czech  capital 

38.  One  who  treats  poorly 

39.  By  right 

40.  Relating  to  odors 

43.  As  soon  as  possible 

44.  Israeli  Olympic  swimmer 

45 .  Scored  perfectly 

49.  Financial  ratio  (abbr.) 

50.  Unpleasant  emotion 

5 1 .  Sign  of  the  zodiac 

53.  Promotional  material 

54.  Your  parents’  parents 
56.  Monetary  unit 

58.  Farm  state 

59.  One  of  Hollywood’s  Bridges 
brothers 

60.  Not  the  plaintiff 

63.  “Night  Train”  novelist 

64.  Martens  valued  for  their  fur 

65 .  Discount 

CLUES  DOWN 

1 .  Bone  in  the  lower  back 

2.  Goddess  of  wisdom 

3 .  Comedic  honors 


4.  A  way  to  grasp 

5 .  Apex 

6.  British  soldier 

7.  Manganese 

8.  Indicates  position 

9.  Decompressions  in  scuba 
diving  (abbr.) 

10. Soon 

13.  Blood  type 

14.  Clever  reply 

15.  One  who  travels  by  luxurious 
boat 

20.  Once  more 

21.  Rural  delivery 

22.  Mexican  dish 

23.  Nigerian  City 
27.  Is  not  (Span.) 

29.  Italy’s  longest  river 

30.  Grand _ ,  vintage 

3 1 .  Monetary  unit 

32.  The  man 

33.  Basics 


34.  Poster 

35.  Small  remains 

36.  Gelatinous  substance 

37.  A  narrow  opening 

38.  Artificial  intelligence 

40.  Algerian  coastal  city 

41.  Canned  fish 

42.  Milligram 

44.  Carrot’s  partner 

45 .  Single-celled  animals 

46.  Movie  theater 

47.  Necessitate 

48.  A  state  of  not  being  used 

50.  Small  folds  of  tissue 

51.  Gallium 

52.  Trauma  center 

54.  Commands  to  go  faster 

55.  New  England’s  football  team 
57.  Pianoforte 

61 .  Unit  of  loudness 

62.  Atomic  number  13 
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One  acts  offer  memorable  evening 


MADI  NOLTE  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

“The  Real  Problem”  cast  members  put  on  a  dress  rehearsal  Wednesday,  Jan.  31  in  preparation  for  their  “Spring  Evening  of  One  Acts”  last  Friday  evening. 


JAMES  CHRISTENSEN 

A&E  Reporter  I  @jameschris1 701 

The  Ron  Houston  Center  for 
Performing  Arts  Black  Box  theater 
was  alive  with  laughter  and  enter¬ 
tainment  Feb.  2  and  3. 

The  Northwest  Lab  Series  pre¬ 
sented  two  one-act  plays,  direct¬ 
ed  by  two  Northwest  students  with 
other  Northwest  students  filling 
the  various  roles  in  the  two  shows. 

The  first  one  act  was  “The 
Real  Problem,”  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bruce  Kane  and  directed  by 
Sierra  Coleman,  a  junior  majoring 
in  speech  and  theater  education. 
Coleman  explained  how  the  one 
act  was  a  comedic  take  on  Shake¬ 
spearean  heroines. 

“Basically,  four  Shakespear¬ 
ean  female  characters  meet  at  a 
pub  and  talk  about  the  men  in  their 
lives,  while  the  bartender,  Hecate, 
sees  their  futures,”  Coleman  said. 
“This  play  shows  the  comedic  side 
of  love  for  the  main  characters  and 
how  love  changed  their  lives.” 

This  play  honored  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  early  theater  by  having 
male  cast  members  portray  fe¬ 
male  characters.  This  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  England,  when 
it  was  unheard  of  to  have  wom¬ 
en  performing  on  stage.  Normally, 
young  boys  would  play  the  roles  of 
Juliet  and  Desdemona,  due  to  their 
higher  voice. 

The  use  of  a  minimal  stage  set¬ 
ting  leaves  the  interpretation  of  the 
play  up  to  the  audience  members. 
The  use  of  the  black  box  shows  the 
actors’  skills,  as  it  is  up  to  them  to 
portray  the  scene  to  the  audience. 
While  “The  Real  Problem”  was  a 
comedic  take  on  Shakespeare,  the 
other  one  act  had  a  much  more  se¬ 
rious  tone. 

“The  Unknown  Part  of  the 
Ocean,”  written  by  Sheri  Wilner, 
was  directed  by  Hailey  Vernon,  a 


senior  speech  and  theater  educa¬ 
tion  major.  Vernon  described  the 
play  as  a  strong  emotional  piece 
that  shows  the  power  of  love. 

“‘The  Unknown  Part  of  the 
Ocean’  is  about  a  little  girl,  So¬ 
phie,  whose  mother  has  cancer,” 


Vernon  said.  “Because  Sophie  is 
so  young,  she  doesn’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  disease  and  how  to  cope 
with  it. 

As  she  tries  to  understand 
what’s  going  on,  she  tells  her  mom 
a  story  with  all  sorts  of  magical  sea 


creatures,  including  an  evil  squid 
who  captures  her  mother.” 

The  message  of  love  and  emo¬ 
tional  support  was  clear,  as  the 
young  child  struggle  to  understand 
her  mother’s  cancer.  Vernon  want¬ 
ed  everyone  to  feel  this  message 


after  watching  the  show. 

“I  want  my  audience  to  leave 
this  show  knowing  how  much  they 
should  value  their  loved  ones,” 
Vernon  said.  “It  melts  my  heart  so 
much,  and  I  wanted  to  make  an  au¬ 
dience  feel  the  same  way.” 


Your  Bearcat  wants  you  to  love  each  other  every  day 


MEKA  WRIGHT 

A&E  Reporter  I  @itstheredhair_ 

With  many  students  of  varying 
nationalities  and  backgrounds  join¬ 
ing  in  conversation  and  curiosity 
struck  a  chord  throughout  the  room 
as  the  participants  listened  intently 
and  asked  various  questions. 

For  anybody  curious  about  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures,  First  Friday  Cul¬ 
ture  Talks  are  the  event  to  attend 
as  it  provides  a  diverse  and  safe 
environment  for  those  who  wish  to 
share  their  experiences  and  opin¬ 
ions  on  a  certain  topic.  Meetings 
are  at  3  p.m.  on  the  first  Friday  of 
each  month,  and  are  located  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  B.D.  Owens  Li¬ 
brary  in  the  International  Involve¬ 
ment  Center,  room  108. 


According  to  Erika  Lees,  SE- 
VIS  records  clerk  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  Office,  every  meet¬ 
ing  presents  a  different  topic  for 
the  designated  speakers  to  discuss. 

“I  would  like  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  different  culture’s  view¬ 
points  on  issues,”  Lees  said. 
“There  are  a  lot  more  similarities 
than  differences.” 

The  student  speakers  help  di¬ 
versify  the  conversation,  as  they 
typically  come  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  cultures,  and  often  help 
lead  the  discussion  by  addressing 
issues  they  face  in  their  culture. 

As  one  of  the  speakers  for  the 
February  meeting,  sophomore 
psychology  major  Abha  Nirau- 
la,  who  has  been  coming  to  these 
meetings  since  last  semester,  finds 
there’s  always  more  she  can  learn. 


“Every  time  I  come  here,  I  al¬ 
ways  get  to  learn  a  lot  more  new 
ideas,  new  thoughts  and  learn 
about  different  cultures,”  Nirau- 
la  said.  “We  talk  about  different 
things  every  single  week.  This 
week  we’re  talking  about  civil  un¬ 
rest,  civil  rights  movement  and 
different  countries,  so  it’s  always 
really  interesting  listening  to  peo¬ 
ple  talk  about  their  culture  and  get¬ 
ting  to  share  my  ideas  with  them. 
We  bounce  off  each  other.” 

While  there  is  actually  quite 
a  high  attendance  rate  averaging 
at  about  20  people  every  meet¬ 
ing,  according  to  Lees,  more  di¬ 
verse  community  members  attend¬ 
ing  would  only  improve  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“Americans  don’t  really  come 
to  this  that  often  because  they 


think  that  it’s  only  for  international 
students,”  Niraula  said.  “. . .  I  don’t 
think  we  get  as  many  people  from 
Korea  which  I  would  really  love  to 
talk  to  some  of  them. 

There’s  a  few  countries  that 
I  don’t  see  people  from.  I  would 
definitely  love  for  everyone  to  join 
us  though.” 

Along  with  sharing  and  bond¬ 
ing  over  experiences,  a  welcoming 
atmosphere  is  created  for  every¬ 
body  interested,  even  those  who 
have  never  gone  before. 

Even  though  junior  mass  me¬ 
dia  major  Samuel  Heavens  had 
never  been  to  any  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  he  still  attended  as  one  of  the 
student  speakers  to  talk  about  how 
the  United  Kingdom  deals  with 
civil  rights  and  unrest. 

“Despite  only  going  to  one,  I 


feel  that  these  talks  allow  me  to 
view  my  country’s  cultural  devel¬ 
opments  and  history  critically,” 
Heavens  said. 

Heavens  said  he  loved  the  ex¬ 
perience  he  gained  from  going  and 
strongly  encourages  students  to 
join  so  they  can  engage  in  various 
cultural  exchanges. 

The  essence  of  these  talks  be¬ 
gins  with  culture  and  feeds  off  the 
natural  want  to  learn  and  curios¬ 
ity  of  others,  with  topics  there  as 
a  way  help  to  narrow  the  discus¬ 
sion.  With  a  designated  safe  space 
where  people  are  free  to  share 
their  thoughts  and  opinions,  First 
Friday  Culture  Talks  are  assured  to 
be  full  of  thought  provoking  ques¬ 
tions  and  intriguing  answers. 
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Walmart 
Vision  Center 


Eye-health  exams  as  low  as  $65  . 
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Maryville,  MO 

Contact  lens  fitting  of  all  major  brands. 

660.562.0215 
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TAYLOR  LEG  RONE  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

Sydney  Dungan,  Alison  Garrett  and  Alicia  Gunderson  enjoy  a  relaxing  evening  of  painting  at  Sigma  Society’s  Leisure  Paint 
Night  Thursday,  Feb.  1  as  part  of  Rush  Week. 


Rush  week  brings  new  faces 


MEKA  WRIGHT 

A&E  Reporter  I  @itstheredhair_ 

The  comfortable  calm  of  the 
Sigma  Society  rush  week  was 
soothing  and  therapeutic  as  the 
women  welcomed  their  new  mem¬ 
bers  Thursday,  with  a  bonding 
night  of  canvas  painting  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  fun. 

Sigma  Society  is  an  all  female 
service  group  that  focuses  on  lo¬ 
cal  service  opportunities  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  development  of  posi¬ 
tivity  through  the  Northwest  cam¬ 
pus.  The  organization  held  its  rush 
week  last  week  with  a  variety  of 
service  based  experiences  for  new 
members  as  well  as  veterans  of 
the  organization.  And  if  it’s  one 
thing  the  women  of  Sigma  Society 


know,  it’s  the  power  of  social  ser¬ 
vice,  support  and  the  creation  of 
a  family  bond  that  they  each  hold 
dear. 

Sigma  Society  Recruitment 
Chair  and  veteran  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  Anna  Goeman  spent  the  week 
enjoying  the  multitude  of  events 
and  watching  the  many  prospec¬ 
tive  members  fall  effortlessly  into 
place  with  the  organization. 

“Rush  week  is  open  to  anyone 
on  campus,”  Goeman  said.  “It’s 
not  very  intense  and  pretty  calm... 
it’s  for  girls  to  learn  about  Sigma 
Society  and  our  expectations  once 
you’ve  joined.” 

While  Sigma  Society  has  an 
active  rush  week,  it’s  not  the  only 
way  to  be  involved  or  even  join 
the  organization.  Instead,  the  week 


is  meant  to  be  a  bonding  tool  for 
women  involved,  as  well  as  wom¬ 
en  who  are  interested  in  joining. 
Through  sisterhood  sessions,  the 
women  have  strengthened  their  in¬ 
ner  unity  by  creating  a  space  for 
each  woman  to  feel  welcomed. 

“I  think  it’s  good  to  bring  the 
actives  and  the  new  girls  togeth¬ 
er...  you  have  an  idea  of  what 
kind  of  people  are  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  want  to  join  and  be 
motivated  to  help  the  community 
with  each  other,”  Goeman  said. 

Sigma  Society  hosts  rush 
weeks  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters. 

SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 
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Donna  Yanks,  a  former  Kawasaki  security  supervisor,  is  well-known  by  students  and  faculty  for  her  trademark  smile  and  uplifting  personality. 


DONNA'S  WORLD 


Northwest  cashier  lifts  spirits  while  swiping  Bearcat  cards 


MICHAEL  CRIPE 

A&E  Editor  I  @MikeCripe 

For  many,  the  smell,  taste  and 
presentation  of  cafeteria  food  can 
be  divisive  to  say  the  least,  but 
thanks  to  a  cashier  at  the  Student 
Union,  no  one  comes  or  goes  with¬ 
out  a  smile  on  their  face. 

Some  who  attend  other  schools 
think  about  processed,  fat-filled 
foods.  Others  think  about  the  dai¬ 
ly  rotating  options  and  variety  of 
food  genres.  Only  students  who 
dine  in  the  J.W.  Jones  Student 
Union  have  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  Donna  Yanks  on  their  way  in 
to  eat  though. 

Yanks  has  been  an  employee  at 
Northwest  for  nine  years,  but  she 
has  lived  in  Maryville  for  30  years, 
so  knowing  her  by  her  name,  face 
or  at  least  her  never-fading  smile 
is  a  given  for  on-campus  students. 

With  hundreds  of  names  and 
faces  to  learn,  it  would  come  as 
no  surprise  to  hear  Yanks  is  un¬ 
able  to  remember  every  single  per¬ 
son  who  stops  by  for  a  meal.  Of 
course,  Yanks  is  different  and  full 
of  shocking  characteristics  and  has 
nothing  short  of  one  of  the  biggest 
hearts  to  touch  the  University. 

Big  or  small,  introverted  or  ex¬ 
troverted,  Yanks  probably  knows 
everyone.  Names,  occupations,  so¬ 
cial  life;  the  list  goes  on.  Yanks  says 
a  gifted  memory  is  not  to  blame  for 
her  talent  of  recollection. 

“It’s  the  kids,  I  just  love  the 
kids,”  Yanks  said.  “I’m  like  their 
mother  or  their  grandmother.  I’ll 
kid  with  them  or  belittle  them; 
they  love  it.  That’s  it;  it  is  all  about 
the  kids.” 

Stepping  away  from  the  cash 
register  at  the  lower  Union  en¬ 
trance  with  Yanks  yields  all  kinds 
of  interesting  responses.  Despite 
primarily  remaining  at  the  same 
spot  during  most  of  her  time  at 
Northwest,  Yanks  manages  to 
know  everyone  no  matter  where 
she  goes.  It  seems  her  biggest 
problem  is  finding  time  to  say  hel¬ 
lo  to  every  individual  who  walks 


by.  Even  still,  Yanks  finds  a  way. 

“Yes,  there  are  hundreds  of 
them,  and  that’s  exactly  why  I  like 
it,”  Yanks  said.  “They’ll  talk  to  me 
about  their  exams,  how  school  is 
going  or  what  their  work  life  is 
like.  I  have  some  kids  who  will 
stop  by  just  about  every  morning.” 

Michael  Mickelson,  a  senior 
international  business  major,  is 
one  of  these  people  who  often  vis¬ 
its  Yanks.  He  says  her  caring  na¬ 


ture  speaks  for  itself,  and  never 
goes  unnoticed. 

“In  a  place  where  most  work¬ 
ers  barely  speak  to  customers  and 
lack  enthusiasm,  Donna  has  al¬ 
ways  shown  a  level  of  care  and  en¬ 
ergy,”  Mickelson  said.  “With  her 
own  quirks,  she  betters  the  moods 
of  those  around  her.” 

One  of  Yanks’  trademark  ways 
to  interact  with  students  is  how  she 
chooses  to  celebrate  ‘hump  day.’ 
‘Hump  day’  is  the  toughest  day  of 
a  long  week  for  many,  but  Yanks 
aims  to  alleviate  the  stress  that 
comes  along  with  the  dreaded  day. 

“Whether  it  is  putting  up  a 
small  sign  of  a  camel  on  Wednes¬ 
days  asking,  ‘What  day  is  it’  or 
striking  up  brief  conversations. 
(Her  passion  for  caring)  is  a  near 
daily  routine  for  her.  (She  affects) 
dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  students 


during  the  week  and  possibly 
thousands  of  students  from  over 
the  years.” 

Mickelson  has  been  observant 
of  Yanks’  ability  to  spread  genuine 
generosity.  He  says  kindness  like 
hers  is  not  easy  to  find,  especially 
behind  a  cash  register  for  a  dining 
hall.  Mickelson  says  Yanks  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  she  will  be  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  Northwest  he  will  miss 
dearly. 


“She  adds  a  human  element  to 
the  environment  that  does  not  feel 
artificial  or  forced,”  Mickelson 
said.  “Plain  and  simple,  I  choose 
to  believe  that  she  is  caring  as  she 
is  by  nature.  Having  met  her  off 
campus  once,  I  will  attest  that  it  is 
not  something  just  as  simple  as  or¬ 
ganizational  policies  for  expecting 
a  set  behavior  from  its  staff.” 

Mickelson  is  not  alone  in  his 
feelings  either.  Stopping  and  ask¬ 
ing  anyone  in  the  Union  if  they 
know  who  ‘Donna’  is  and  nine 
times  out  of  10  they  will  charac¬ 
terize  her  as  the  sweet,  nice  and/ 
or  caring  cashier  from  downstairs. 

However,  the  students  of 
Northwest  could  not  go  on  without 
offering  Yanks  gifts  to  show  their 
gratitude.  Whether  it  be  by  sing¬ 
ing  songs,  giving  her  jars  of  candy 
or  even  just  valentines  signed  with 


the  names  of  dozens  of  students, 
the  kids  want  Yanks  to  know  they 
care  just  as  much  about  her  as  she 
does  them. 

Yanks  has  dealt  with  her  fair 
share  of  darker  times,  including 
losing  family  members  throughout 
the  years.  She  says  the  ones  who 
get  her  through  all  of  it  are  friends, 
family  and  her  job.  Yanks  is  a  kick 
of  positivity  for  so  many  as  they 
have  their  lunch  break  from  class¬ 
es.  What  many  may  not  realize 
though,  is  the  campus  kindness  of 
this  level  goes  both  ways. 

Campus  would  not  be  the  same 
without  Yanks  and  she  does  adore 
the  company  of  the  Northwest  stu¬ 
dents.  The  only  thing  she  says  she 
really  wishes  was  better  in  the 
winter  time  is  the  temperature  at 
the  cash  registers. 

“(After  they  changed  the)  cafe¬ 
teria  to  all  you  can  eat,  they  moved 
us  out  here  closer  to  the  doors,” 
Yanks  said.  “Now  we  freeze  to 
death  out  here.  I  don’t  know  who 
designed  it  that  way.  I  kept  telling 
them  to  get  me  a  heating  pad  for 
my  feet.  They  said  ‘does  anyone 
make  those?’  and  I  said  ‘I  don’t 
know,  but  you  find  me  one.’” 

Even  with  the  recently  chill¬ 
ing  cold  temperatures  hitting 
Maryville  recently,  Yanks  still 
comes  to  work  everyday  at  1 1  a.m. 
to  make  sure  she  gets  to  see  every 
face  that  stops  by  for  food. 

Despite  only  standing  in  one 
place  for  most  of  her  time  on  the 
job,  Yanks  touches  the  lives  of 
hundreds.  She  doesn’t  need  to  give 
them  anything,  offer  assistance  or 
even  help  them  with  school  work 
though.  Yanks  keeps  students 
coming  back  with  a  simple  swipe 
of  their  Bearcat  cards  and  a  smile. 
It’s  her  passion,  and  nothing  is  go¬ 
ing  to  stop  her  now  after  nine  years 
of  service. 

Most  Bearcats  agree,  Yanks  is 
the  bright  spot  of  the  Union,  and 
without  her,  ‘hump  day’  and  North¬ 
west  as  a  whole  just  wouldn’t  seem 
as  positive. 


^  ^  (Her  passion  for  caring)  is  a 
near  daily  routine  for  her.  (She 
affects)  dozens  if  not  hundreds 
of  students  during  the  week 
and  thousands  of  students  from 
over  the  years.” 

-Michael  Mickelson 
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Men  cruise  during  home  stretch 


m 


JUSTIN  QUICK 

Chief  Reporter  I  @Jquick88 

Following  a  domi¬ 
nating  homestand,  the 
Northwest  men’s  bas¬ 
ketball  team  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  the  trend  of  previ¬ 
ous  road  outings  in  its  two  road 
games  Feb.  7  and  10. 

During  their  last  two  road 
stretches,  the  Bearcats  have  lost 
the  opening  game  and  rebounded 
to  win  the  next  game.  This  resulted 
in  a  4-2  record  before  their  three- 
game  homestand. 

With  three  straight  home  wins 
against  Missouri  Western,  Lincoln 
and  Lindenwood  University,  all 
by  20  or  more  points,  the  Bearcats 
seemed  to  find  their  groove  down 
the  stretch.  With  under  a  month  to 
go  in  the  regular  season,  North¬ 
west  finds  themselves  in  a  battle 
for  the  conference  title  with  Wash¬ 
burn  (17-5,  11-2). 

In  the  past  three  seasons,  the 
Bearcats  games  with  Washburn 
have  ended  in  similar  fashion.  All 
three  of  the  previous  games  ended  in 
a  six-point  deficit,  with  two  wins  for 
Northwest  and  one  for  Washburn. 
Coach  Ben  McCollum  said  it  does 
not  surprise  him  to  see  Washburn  up 
near  the  top  of  the  standings. 

“They  play  really  hard;  they 
compete  at  a  high  level,  and  they 
defend  at  a  high  level,”  McCol¬ 
lum  said.  “Washburn  is  generally  a 
tough  place  to  play,  and  hopefully, 
we  can  adjust  and  play  better  the 
second  time  around.” 

Washburn  will  cap  off  the 
Bearcats’  two  road  games  after  a 
trip  to  Emporia  State  (8-14,  3-10). 
McCollum  said  he  hopes  the  team 
can  avoid  the  waiting  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  game  to  turn  up  the  intensity. 

“I  think  the  understanding  of 
how  much  it  takes  to  be  able  to 
win  on  the  road  should  help  us 
quite  a  bit,”  McCollum  said. 


DYLAN  COLDSMITH  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Freshman  forward  Ryan  Hawkins  finished  with  13  points  in  the  Bearcat’s  76-43  win  over  Lincoln  University  Jan.  31. 


The  Bearcats  defeated  Linden- 
wood  78-58  last  time  on  the  court, 
Feb.  3.  The  Lions  managed  to  put 
in  only  39.3  percent  of  their  shots 
including  25  percent  from  long- 
range.  Northwest,  however,  shot 
59.6  percent  from  the  floor  and 
42.1  from  three. 

Senior  guard  Justin  Pitts  leads 
the  team  in  both  points  per  game 
and  assists.  Pitts  has  lit  up  the 
scoreboards,  putting  up  21.2  points 
per  game  on  53.6  percent  shooting. 


Hot  shooting  is  nothing  new 
for  the  Bearcats,  who  are  averag¬ 
ing  52  percent  from  the  field  and 
42  percent  from  long-range  on  the 
season.  The  defense  has  held  their 
own  by  leading  the  NCAA  Divi¬ 
sion  II  in  points  per  game  allowed 
with  59. 

Freshman  forward  Ryan 
Hawkins  has  provided  off  the  bench 
for  the  Bearcats  averaging  5.5  points 
and  3.3  rebound  in  18  minutes  per 
game.  He  has  played  in  every  game 


this  season  for  the  Bearcats. 

Against  the  Lions,  he  put  up 
his  second  straight  double-figure 
game  with  10  points  and  five  re¬ 
bounds.  Hawkins  recognizes  the 
role  the  defense  will  play  down 
the  stretch. 

“We’ve  done  a  good  job  of 
playing  throughout  injuries,” 
Hawkins  said  on  Bearcat  Update. 
“We’re  doing  a  very  good  job  of 
being  fluid  in  our  roles.  I  think  our 
defense  is  what  will  get  us  back  up 


NEXT  GAME 

Northwest  @  Washburn 

Feb.  10  @  3:00  p.m. 


to  Sioux  Falls,  so  that  is  what  we 
will  have  to  rely  on.” 

With  just  six  regular  sea¬ 
son  games  remaining,  the  tough 
road  matchup  could  determine  the 
Bearcats  quest  for  a  fifth  straight 
MIA  A  regular  season  title. 


Spoofhounds  rise  due  to  calculated  shooting 


JAMES  HOWEY 

Chief  Reporter  I  @How_eyseesit 

The  Maryville  boys 
basketball  team  seems  llp|S[ 
to  have  found  its  stride  |£^P9 
as  only  two  weeks  re¬ 
main  until  district  play,  thanks  to 
re-evaluation  of  shots. 

The  Spoofhounds  have  won 
six-straight  games  including  a 
Cameron  Invitational  Tourna¬ 
ment  title.  The  team’s  latest  vic¬ 
tory  was  a  64-42  road  win  against 
Smithville  Feb.  2.  Four  players 
on  Maryville  finished  with  dou¬ 
ble  figures  in  the  game.  Junior 
Eli  Dowis  said  taking  easier  shots 
have  made  the  offense  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  defend. 

“Part  of  the  reason  we  were 

Softball 


season 


m 


JOSH  REXROAT 

Missourian  Reporter  I  @NWMSports 

Bearcat  softball  will 
spend  a  long  time  on  the 
road  this  season,  having 
80  percent  of  its  games 
away  from  home. 

The  Northwest  softball  team 
opens  its  season  Thursday,  Feb. 
8  when  it  travels  to  Bentonville, 
Arkansas.  The  Bearcats  will  play 
10  games  in  a  span  of  eight  days 
down  south. 

“Even  though  it’s  five-plus 
hours,  we’re  still  excited  to  play,” 
coach  Ryan  Anderson  said.  “We’ll 
deal  with  being  on  the  road  a  bit, 
as  long  as  we  get  a  chance  to  get 
out  and  play.” 

The  Bearcats  open  their  season 
against  Arkansas  Tech  Thursday 
Feb.  8  for  the  first  of  two  games  on 
the  day.  The  Bearcats  opened  their 
season  last  year  against  Arkansas 
Tech  and  lost  6-0. 

After  Arkansas  Tech,  the 
Bearcats  will  play  MI  A  A  rival 
Central  Missouri. 

The  Mules  won  the  conference 
regular  season  title  last  season. 
However,  the  Bearcats  took  down 
the  Mules  two  times  last  year,  de¬ 
feating  the  Mules  1 1-0  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  season,  as  well  as  a  conference 
tournament  win,  11-2. 

Central  Missouri  was  a  late 
add  into  the  tournament  after  Hen¬ 
derson  State  dropped  out  of  the 
tournament  last  season. 

“Central  Missouri  is  a  team  we 


struggling  was  because  we  were 
starting  to  become  too  one-dimen¬ 
sional,”  Dowis  said.  “We  put  too 
much  weight  on  outside  shooting, 
so  we  started  to  get  the  ball  inside 
and  that  balanced  everything  out. 

Coach  Matt  Stoecklein  said 
shot  selection  is  something  that  he 
has  stressed  to  his  team,  and  has 
seen  improvement. 

“We  took  pretty  darn  good 
shots  on  Friday,”  Stoecklein  said. 
“We’ve  been  trying  to  cut  down  on 
our  turnovers  and  quick  shots.” 

Dowis  had  17  and  sophomore 
Tate  Oglesby  had  14.  Junior  Tyler 
Houchin  had  13  and  Senior  Jalen 
Sundell  had  1 1  against  the  Warriors. 

“Who  are  you  going  to  cover 
up  when  we  get  going?”  Stoeck¬ 


lein  said.  “If  you  put  your  best  de¬ 
fender  on  one  person,  then  three  or 
four  other  people  might  get  sixteen 
or  twelve  points.” 

The  Spoofhounds  have  made  a 
combined  26  three-pointers  in  their 
previous  three  games.  Stoecklein 
said  the  key  has  been  taking  better 
looking  three-pointers. 

“We’ve  actually  been  try¬ 
ing  to  decrease  how  many  three- 
pointers  we  take,  and  just  take 
better  three-pointers,”  Stoecklein 
said.  “We’ve  shown  them  that 
when  it’s  an  open  shot,  rather  than 
a  contested  shot,  your  percentage 
goes  up  about  15  percent.” 

Stoecklein  said  his  team’s  play 
has  stepped  up  since  winning  the 
Cameron  Invitational,  and  has  put 


prepared  for 
on  the  road 


see  once  or  twice  a  year,  if  not  four 
times,”  Anderson  said.  “We’re 
hoping  that  it  is  early  enough  in 
the  year  that  by  the  time  con¬ 
ference  (games)  are  here,  we’ll 
be  ready  to  go.  By  the  time  we 
see  them,  the  teams  are  going  to 
change  so  much.” 

The  Bearcats  finished  last  sea¬ 
son  29-2 1  and  1 6- 1 0  in  the  MIAA. 
That  record  earned  the  Bearcats  a 
fifth-place  finish  in  the  conference 
last  season  and  a  conference  tour¬ 
nament  bid. 

The  Bearcats  had  a  strong  sea¬ 
son  on  both  sides  of  the  ball  last 
year.  The  team  averaged  .306  at 
the  plate,  as  well  as  an  on-base 
percentage  of  .364. 

At  the  plate,  the  Bearcats  were 
lead  by  freshman  stand-out  Kait- 
lyn  Weis,  who  averaged  .360  from 
the  plate  with  59  hits  last  year. 

The  Bearcats  had  little  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  with  a  .961  field¬ 
ing  percentage  last  season  only 
producing  58  errors  all  season. 
The  Bearcats  had  a  fairly  strong 
performance  at  the  rubber,  having 
a  3.10  era  as  a  team. 

The  Northwest  pitching  crew 
will  return  their  starting  pitcher  Tay¬ 
lor  Blackford,  who  finished  with  a 
13-7  record,  averaging  a  2.63  era 
and  53  strikeouts  last  season. 

This  season,  the  Bearcats  are 
ranked  third  in  the  MIAA  pre¬ 
season  standings,  including  one 
first-place  vote. 

The  Bearcats  sit  behind  Mis¬ 
souri  Western  and  defending  con- 


NEXT  GAMES 


Northwest  @  Bentonville,  AR 

vs.  Arkansas  Tech,  Feb.  9  @  1 0:00  a.m. 
vs.  Central  Missouri,  Feb.  9  @  1 2  p.m. 

vs.  Harding,  Feb.  1 0  @  1 2:00  p.m. 
vs.  Arkansas  Monicello  Feb.  1 0  @  2  p.m 


ference  tournament  champion  Cen¬ 
tral  Oklahoma  in  first,  who  got  the 
rest  of  the  first-place  votes. 

“I  think  we’re  prepared  for  it,” 
graduate  assistant  Stephanie  Bag- 
well  said.  “We  know  what  we’re 
getting  into,  and  after  we  have 
been  practicing  and  been  cooped 
up  inside  for  so  many  weeks,  it’s 
not  hard  because  we  are  so  excited 
to  get  out  and  play.” 

Due  to  the  cold  weather,  the 
Bearcats  have  not  been  able  to  get 
onto  the  diamond  except  for  one 
outdoor  practice  this  season. 

The  Bearcats  have  been  prac¬ 
ticing  in  batting  cages,  and  have 
been  able  to  brace  the  cold  and 
practice  at  Bearcat  Stadium. 

“It’s  not  fun,”  Anderson  said. 
“Outside  yesterday  (Feb.  6)  was 
miserable,  but  we  had  to  get  some 
balls.  We  had  to  do  it;  didn’t  want 
to,  but  that’s  what  happens.” 

The  Bearcats  will  head  off  on 
their  long  road  trip  to  start  the  sea¬ 
son  Thursday,  Feb.  8.  The  Bearcats 
will  have  their  first  home  game 
against  the  reigning  MIAA  tourna¬ 
ment  champions  Central  Oklaho¬ 
ma  on  March  23. 


together  complete  games. 

“We’ve  cut  down  on  our  turn¬ 
overs,  taking  better  shots,  defend¬ 
ing  better  and  playing  with  bet¬ 
ter  energy  in  all  four  quarters,” 
Stoecklein  said.  “We’ve  had  some 
games  where  we’ve  had  some  hor¬ 
rible  third  quarters  or  a  horrible 
start  to  a  game.” 

Dowis  said  he  is  pleased  to  see 
how  the  team  is  starting  to  jell  at 
the  right  time  in  the  season. 

“We’re  finally  starting  to  fig¬ 
ure  things  out,  and  become  the 
team  we  thought  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,”  Dowis  said.  “Head¬ 
ing  into  districts,  it’s  nice  to  see 
our  true  identity  start  to  show.” 

Maryville  will  travel  to  Ben¬ 
ton  Friday  Feb.  9.  The  Cardinals 


NEXT  GAME 


Maryville  @  Benton 

Feb.  9  @  7:30  p.m. 


were  the  last  team  to  defeat  the 
Spoofhounds  50-47  at  the  Hound 
Pound  Jan.  18.  The  loss  was  may¬ 
be  the  most  disappointing  one  for 
the  team  this  season. 

“Very  excited  to  be  on  the  road 
and  have  a  rematch  with  Ben¬ 
ton,  who  we  thought  we  should 
have  beat  the  first  time  we  played 
them,”  Stoecklein  said.  “They 
played  great  and  took  us  out  of  ev¬ 
erything  we  wanted  to  do,  but  this 
time,  we  want  to  do  the  things  we 
want  to  do.” 
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Local  stud  signs  with  Northwest 


JOSEPH  ANDREWS 

Assistant  Sports  Editors  I  @Joe_Andrews15 


LaTroy  Harper 
made  national  head¬ 
lines  for  two  incredible 
catches  at  the  Edward 
Jones  Dome  in  the  2015 
Class  1  Show-Me  Bowl. 

A  little  more  than  two  years 
later,  the  Penney  High  School  se¬ 
nior  eyes  to  transition  the  high¬ 
lights  to  his  upcoming  Northwest 
pilgrimage. 

“I  want  to  be  known  as  a  leg¬ 
end,”  Harper  said.  “I  want  to  leave 
a  legacy.  I  know  Northwest  is  a 
place  that  will  help  me  grow  and 
accel  my  game,  as  well  as  my 
overall  character.” 

The  6-foot- 1 -inch  185  pound 
wide  receiver  inked  his  decision  to 
become  a  Bearcat  Feb.  7.  Harper’s 
signing  marked  the  end  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  stressful  recruit¬ 
ment  process. 

The  path  was  no  different 
than  any  other  athlete,  sacrificing 
weekends  to  get  his  name  out  to 
college  programs.  Coaches  even¬ 
tually  began  to  call. 

At  one  point,  15  different 
coaches  visited  Harper  in  the  same 
week. 

“It  was  a  lot  to  deal  with  and 
process,”  Harper  said.  “But  it 
made  making  the  decision  about 
where  I  wanted  to  take  my  talents 
a  lot  more  precise.” 

Harper’s  experience  at  North¬ 
west  attracted  him  to  becoming  a 
part  of  the  program’s  culture. 

Outside  of  his  game  day  and 
official  visit  encounters,  FLarper 
mentioned  coach  Rich  Wright  was 


SUBMITTED  I  A.  Marshall  Photography 

Northwest  coach  Rich  Wright  spoke  highly  of  incoming  wide  receiver  LaTroy  Harper  on  National  Signing  Day. 


a  large  part  of  his  final  decision. 

“Coach  Wright  was  a  huge 
reason  for  me  deciding  to  come 
to  Northwest,”  Harper  said.  “My 
parents  fell  in  love  with  the  idea 
of  him  watching  over  me  because 
he’s  such  a  great  guy,  and  he  gen¬ 
uinely  cares  for  the  kids  and  ath¬ 
letes  at  Northwest” 

Harper  began  playing  football  in 
the  third  grade  as  something  to  pass 
time  from  his  basketball  career. 


He  never  really  took  football 
seriously  until  his  sophomore  year 
of  high  school.  That  year,  Penney 
advanced  to  the  Class  1  Show-Me 
Bowl. 

“I  definitely  remember  the 
catch  that  everybody  talks  about,” 
Harper  said. 

Jaran  Richman  floated  a  pass 
to  Harper  from  five  yards  out. 
Harper  extended  his  arms,  pulling 
in  a  one  handed  touchdown  over 


two  defenders. 

Harper  also  caught  a  pass  from 
Richman  for  an  80-yard  touch¬ 
down  in  the  game.  Both  found 
their  way  to  national  spotlight,  in¬ 
cluding  SportsCenter  Top  10. 

Though  the  Hornets  fell  in  the 
game,  Harper  and  the  team  re¬ 
turned  to  win  the  championship 
the  following  season. 

“Having  only  lost  a  few  se¬ 
niors  the  year  before,  it  wasn’t 


that  hard  to  fine  tune  some  of  the 
younger  into  playing  those  posi¬ 
tions,”  Harper  said.  “(It  was)  easi¬ 
ly  my  favorite  year  of  High  School 
football.” 

Harper  finished  with  over 
1000  receiving  yards  in  his  soph¬ 
omore  and  junior  seasons.  As  a  se¬ 
nior,  he  compiled  1 ,990  yards  and 
32  touchdowns  on  the  ground. 

“You  watch  him  play,  and  he  is 
a  really  good  athlete,”  Wright  said. 
“The  more  I  have  gotten  to  watch 
him...  it’s  the  competitive  side  of 
him.  The  better  you  are,  the  more 
he  wants  to  dial  it  up.” 

Opponents  in  the  Kansas  City 
Interscholastic  Conference  (KCI) 
often  complimented  Harper  for  his 
talents. 

“Everybody  knows  he’s  good, 
but  he’s  freakish  good,”  Lathrop 
football  coach  Chris  Holt  said. 
“I’ve  seen  Ezekiel  Elliott  play  in 
high  school,  I’ve  coached  in  the 
Suburban  (Conference),  I’ve  seen 
some  good  kids.  He  can  play  any¬ 
where.” 

Harper  has  also  spent  time 
competing  in  basketball,  golf  and 
track  at  Penney.  His  most  strik¬ 
ing  stats  were  created  on  the  hard¬ 
wood. 

He  sits  with  over  1,700  all- 
time  career  points,  and  recently 
scored  a  career-high  46  points  in 
one  game. 

Combine  his  allocates  from  the 
field  and  court  together,  it  takes  up 
two  sheets  of  paper.  Proof  showed 
at  Wright’s  introductory  press  con¬ 
ference. 

“Take  a  look  at  this,”  Wright 
said.  “It  kind  of  gives  you  an  idea 
of  what  this  kid  has  done.” 


Bloodline  runs  deep  for  incoming  quarterback 


JOSEPH  ANDREWS 

Assistant  Sports  Editor  I  @Joe_Andrews1 5 


Football  embedded 
Mike  Hohensee’s  fam¬ 
ily  tree  before  he  was 
born. 

His  father,  Michael 
Hohensee,  played  professional¬ 
ly  in  the  National  Football  league 
(NFL)  for  the  Chicago  Bears  and 
the  Arena  Football  League’s  Pitts¬ 
burg  Gladiators  (AFL).  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Hall  of  Fame. 

Michael  Hohensee  eventually 
crossed  over  into  coaching,  most 
notably  spending  time  with  the 
AFL’s  Chicago  Rush  from  2001- 
2008.  Things  rubbed  off  on  Mike 
Hohensee. 


“I  was  born  with  a  football  in 
my  hand,”  Mike  Hohensee  said. 
“Football  is  in  my  blood.  I’ve 
loved  playing  and  being  around 
the  game  since  a  young  age.” 

Mike  Hohensee  remembers 
attending  coaching  meetings  and 
practices  alongside  his  dad  grow¬ 
ing  up.  He  learned  a  few  lessons 
along  the  way. 

“He’s  taught  me  how  to  play 
the  game  mentally  and  physical¬ 
ly,”  Mike  Hohensee  said.  “He  has 
also  taught  me  how  to  lead  and 
how  to  work  hard.” 

After  years  of  interacting  with 
America’s  sport,  Mike  Hohensee 
hopes  to  follow  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps. 

Mike  Hohensee  put  pen  to  pa¬ 
per  to  take  his  talents  to  the  2018 
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Mike  Hohensee  is  the  son  of  former  Chicago  Rush  coach  Michael  Hohensee. 


Northwest  signing  class.  He  joins 
a  group  of  four  quarterbacks  com¬ 
peting  for  the  starter  spot. 

Whether  Mike  Hohensee’s 
name  gets  called  upon  or  not, 
coach  Rich  Wright  spoke  highly  of 
his  personality. 

“He  literally  wants  to  come  in 
the  day  after  graduation  and  move 
to  Maryville,  so  he  can  get  into  the 
team  segments  and  seven-on-sev¬ 
ens.  He  doesn’t  want  to  wait  to 
compete  for  the  job;  he  wants  the 
job  now.” 

Wright  added  Mike  Hohens¬ 
ee’s  background  of  the  sport  makes 
him  even  more  magnificent. 

“When  you  sit  down  and  vis¬ 
it  with  Mike,  he’s  so  impressive,” 
Wright  said.  “You  walk  away  from 
and  visit  with  him;  it’s  like  Em  not 
talking  to  a  17,  18-year-old  high 
school  kid.  I’m  talking  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  knows  the  game  on  a 
different  level.” 

Outside  of  watching  his  dad 
coach,  Mike  Hohensee  often  re¬ 
sided  on  the  gridiron  growing  up. 

He  was  a  part  of  four  champi¬ 
onships  alongside  teammates  dur¬ 
ing  his  youth  career. 

“I  am  still  friends  with  them 
now,”  Mike  Hohensee  said.  “We 
have  been  playing  together  since 
we  were  little,  and  the  friends  I 
made  are  some  of  my  best  friends.” 

Mike  Hohensee  found  himself 
as  the  starter  of  each  team  he  was 
a  part  of  until  his  junior  year  at  St. 
Charles  North  High  School.  He  sat 
behind  a  two-year  starter  in  that 
season,  throwing  just  14  passes. 

Mike  Hohensee  entered  the 
season  hoping  to  find  on-field  con¬ 
sistency.  Things  paid  off. 

“I  learned  a  lot  during  that 
time,  and  improved  my  game 
physically  and  mentally,”  Mike 
Hohensee  said.  “When  senior  year 
came  around,  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  make  the  most  of  it.” 

Mike  Hohensee  threw  for 


2,500  yards  and  24  touchdowns 
alongside  a  63  percent  comple¬ 
tion  percentage.  He  averaged  258 
yards  per  game. 

Along  the  way,  Mike  Hohens¬ 
ee  was  named  to  several  hon¬ 
ors,  including  First  Team  Illinois 
All-State,  Upstate  Eight  Confer¬ 
ence  Offensive  MVP  and  Chicago 
Bears  High  School  Player  of  the 
Week  (week  8). 

“The  recruiting  hit  me  big  time 
late  in  the  season  and  after  the  sea¬ 


son,”  Mike  Hohensee  said.  “A  lot 
of  schools  were  visiting  my  school 
and  house  after  the  season,  and  it 
was  a  very  fun  and  exciting  pro¬ 
cess” 

Mike  Hohensee  received  13 
offers  during  his  recruiting  pro¬ 
cess.  Programs  interested  in  him 
included  Southwest  Minnesota 
State,  McKendree  and  Valparaiso. 

SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


NW  MEN'S  BASKETBALL 


MIAA  STANDINGS 

Overall  MIAA 


NORTHWEST. . 19-2  11-2 

Washburn . 17-5  11-2 

Central  Missouri . 18-4  10-3 

Missouri  Southern . 14-8  9-4 

Central  Oklahoma . 15-7  8-5 

Fort  Hays  State . 1 3-9  6-7 

Pittsburg  State . 13-9  6-7 

Nebraska  Kearney. . 10-12  6-7 

Lindenwood . 14-9  6-8 

Lincoln . 12-1 1  6-8 

Southwest  Baptist . 11-11  5-8 

Emporia  State . 8-14  3-10 

Northeastern  State . 7-15  3-10 

Missouri  Western . 4-1 6  2-1 1 


NW  WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL 


MIAA  STANDINGS 

Overall  MIAA 


Central  Missouri . 19-1  13-0 

Nebraska  Kearney . 18-3  10-3 

Pittsburg  State . 1 7-5  1 0-3 

Fort  Hays  State . 1 8-4  9-4 

Central  Oklahoma .  17-5  8-5 

Emporia  State . 1 3-7  8-5 

Missouri  Southern . 10-11  7-6 

Southwest  Baptist . 14-8  6-7 

Washburn . 14-8  6-7 

Northeastern  State . 9-11  5-8 

Missouri  Western . 11-11  4-9 

Lindenwood . 11-11  4-10 

NORTHWEST. . 3-18  2-11 

Lincoln . 3-19  0-14 


NW  BASEBALL 


MIAA  STANDINGS 

Overall  MIAA 


Fort  Hays  State . 3-0  0-0 

Southwest  Baptist . 3-1  0-0 

Missouri  Western . 2-1  0-0 

Nebraska  Kearney . 1-1  0-0 

Washburn . 2-2  0-0 

Central  Missouri . 1-2  0-0 

Lindenwood . 1-2  0-0 

Pittsburg  State . 1-2  0-0 

Central  Oklahoma . 1-3  0-0 

Missouri  Southern . 0-0  0-0 

Northeastern  State . 0-0  0-0 

NORTHWEST. . 0-3  0-0 

Fort  Hays  State . 0-4  0-0 


NW  SOFTBALL 


MIAA  STANDINGS 

Overall  MIAA 


Washburn . 5-1  0-0 

Northeastern  State . 3-1  0-0 

Central  Oklahoma . 4-2  0-0 

Central  Missouri . 3-3  0-0 

Missouri  Southern . 3-3  0-0 

Pittsburg  State . 3-3  0-0 

Emporia  State . 2-3  0-0 

Fort  Hays  State . 1  -2  0-0 

Southwest  Baptist . 1-3  0-0 

Nebraksa  Kearney .  1-4  0-0 

Lindenwood . 0-0  0-0 

Missouri  Western . 0-0  0-0 

NORTHWEST. . 0-0  0-0 

Lincoln . 0-4  0-0 
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Northwest  inks  four  from  Kansas 


JAMES  HOWEY 

Chief  Reporter  I  @How_eyseeit 

Overland  Park,  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  a  tradition  of  be¬ 
ing  a  place  filled  with 
high  school  football  suc¬ 
cess  and  talent  in  the 
Kansas  City  Metro  area.  So  North¬ 
west  football  grabbing  notable 
players  from  schools  in  that  area 
shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise. 

The  Bearcats  have  some  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  area  with  players 
like  former  quarterback  Kyle  Zim¬ 
merman  and  former  center  Scott 
Gourley,  who  both  helped  the  pro¬ 
gram  win  its  two  most  recent  na¬ 
tional  titles. 

Northwest  had  four  play¬ 
ers  sign  to  play  football  from  the 
Overland  Park  area  on  National 
Signing  day  this  year. 

“We  just  feel  like  that  area  has 
got  great  foot¬ 
ball,”  coach  Rich 
Wright  said. 

“We  believe  it’s 
a  well-coached 
area,  we  like  the 
schools  and  we 
believe  those  kids 
who  come  from 
winning  mental¬ 
ities  fit  our  cul¬ 
ture.” 

Olathe  North¬ 
west  offensive 
tackle  Seth  Zegu- 
nis  will  be  join¬ 
ing  the  Bearcats 
next  season.  Ze- 
gunis  was  a 
first  team  All- 
State  player  and 
was  named  All- 
League  in  2017. 

Wright  praised 
Zegunis  for  how  ready  he  might 
be  to  play  college  football. 

“The  thing  sticks  out  about 
him  is  how  nasty  he  can  be  and  he 
is  more  ready  made  than  some,” 
Wright  said.  “He’s  got  the  size, 
he’s  got  the  dimensions,  he’s  phys¬ 
ical  and  he’s  in  an  intense  player.” 

Zegunis’  father,  Mike,  has 


been  a  high  school  coach  since 
2005  in  Kansas.  Wright  said  being 
the  son  of  a  coach  also  drew  them 
to  the  future  Bearcat. 

“He  is  a  coach’s  kid  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  game,  likes  the 
grind  and  loves  the  weight  room,” 
Wright  said.  “We  feel  like  he 
could  potentially  be  a  kid  who 
comes  in  and  plays  early.” 

Being  a  coach’s  son  also 
seemed  to  wear  off  on  Zegunis 
because  coaching  was  something 
that  weighed  heavily  in  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  join  Northwest. 

“Throughout  the  recruiting 
process,  I  looked  at  the  coaches 
more  than  anything  else,”  Zegu¬ 
nis  said.  “I  felt  like  the  coaches  at 
Northwest  were  the  type  of  people 
I  wanted  to  surround  myself  with.” 

The  Bearcats  also  added  two 
players  from  Blue  Valley  high 
school,  which 
is  the  same 
school  that 
Zimmerman 
attended.  Wide 
receiver  Blake 
Brown  was  an 
All-State  play¬ 
er  and  was 
named  sec¬ 
ond  team  All- 
League  in 
2017. 

Wright  said 
he  was  im¬ 
pressed  with 
the  physical 
attributes  of 
Brown,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  re¬ 
ceiver. 

“The  thing 
I  liked  about 
him  when  I  met 
him  was  how 
strong  he  was,”  Wright  said.  “He 
isn’t  one  of  those  pretty  boy  wide 
receivers.” 

Brown  amassed  37  receptions 
for  474  yards  and  1 1  touchdowns 
this  previous  season.  Wright  said 
he  sees  Brown  as  a  potential  sleep¬ 
er  in  this  recruiting  class. 

“I’m  really  excited  about  this 
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We  believe  its 
a  well  coached 
area.  We  believe 
those  kids  who 
come  from  win¬ 
ning  mentalities 
fit  our  culture” 

-  Northwest  coach 
Rich  Wright 


kid,”  Wright  said.  “I  think  he  is  a 
sleeper  in  our  class,  and  somebody 
that  can  do  some  great  things  here 
at  Northwest.” 

Brown  said  being  part  of  a 
team  loved  by  the  community 
played  a  big  factor  in  becoming  a 
Bearcat. 

“I  love  competing  and  winning 
football  games.  I  love  having  a 
whole  town  cheering  you  on  while 
you  do  that,”  Brown  said.  “I  knew 
Northwest  would  give  me  the  best 
chance  to  get  a  ring,  and  I  knew  I’d 
have  a  whole  lot  of  fun  doing  it.” 

The  other  player  coming  from 
Blue  Valley  is  kicker  Jackson  Lik¬ 
ens.  Likens  was  named  All- State, 
All-League  in  Kansas  and  was 
also  named  to  the  All-USA  Kansas 
team  by  USA  Today.  Wright  said 
the  kickers  competitive  mentali¬ 
ty  encouraged  him  when  they  met. 

“I  liked  his  competitive  na¬ 
ture,”  Wright  said.  “He  under¬ 
stands  where  our  kicking  situation 
is,  and  he  relished  the  opportunity 
to  come  in  and  try  to  take  a  job.” 

Another  wide  receiver  being 
added  to  Northwest  is  Blue  Valley 
North’s  Nijel  Roberts.  Roberts  had 
69  receptions  for  1085  yards  and 
13  touchdowns  on  the  season  for 
a  team  that  captured  the  6A  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Championship  this  previ¬ 
ous  year.  He  was  also  an  All- State 
player  this  season. 

Wright  said  Roberts  didn’t 
emerge  until  his  senior  season, 
which  allowed  Northwest  to  sneak 
in  and  get  him. 

“I  just  think  he  slipped  through 
the  cracks  a  little  bit,”  Wright  said. 
“I  think  people  didn’t  have  him  on 
the  radar  as  a  junior,  but  I’m  sure 
glad  we  found  him.” 

Roberts  simply  said  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  Maryville  made 
him  feel  right  at  home. 

“I  find  it  very  intriguing  that 
the  whole  town  comes  out  to  watch 
the  football  games,  and  they  all 
have  their  rituals,”  Roberts  said, 
come  from  a  small  town  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Maryville  reflects  every¬ 
thing  I  love  about  home.” 


SUBMITTED 

Blue  Valley  High  School  senior  Blake  Brown  (11)  will  join  Northwest  as  a  receiver. 


SUBMITTED 

Blue  Valley  North  senior  Nijel  Roberts  is  heading  to  Northwest  as  a  wide  receiver. 
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Northwest  announced  the  signings  of  38  student  athletes  Feb.  7.  The  list  includes  names  such  as  (left  to  right)  LaTroy  Harper,  Tre  Wheaton,  Javon  Williams,  Tyler  Miller  and  Grant  Matthies. 


Midwest  talent  key  for  football 
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ISAIAH  SWANN 

Sports  Editor  I  @iswanny10 

The  Midwest  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  stomp¬ 
ing  ground  for  some  of 
coach  Rich  Wright’s 
elite. 

Although  Northwest  football 
has  pulled  athletes  from  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  states,  30  of 
the  38  (79  percent) 
incoming  recruits 
on  National  Sign¬ 
ing  Day  are  not  too 
far  from  their  own 
backyard. 

“We  didn’t  go 
to  Florida  until  we 
had  exhausted  ev¬ 
ery  option  that  we 
could  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  and  that  was 
my  doing,”  Wright 
said.  “It  was  a  de¬ 
cision  I  made.  I  think  our  staff  did 
a  good  job  of  bringing  us  back  to 
kids  who  fit  Northwest  Missouri 
State.” 

Nebraska  and  Missouri  alone 
make  up  21  of  the  30  recruits  in 
the  Midwest.  While  other  colleg¬ 
es  may  be  adding  some  late  walk- 
on  students,  Northwest  treats  those 
commits  and  the  scholarship  stu¬ 
dents  just  the  same. 

“For  us,  we’ve  gotten  to  the 
point  where  we  do  it  a  little  bit 
different,”  Wright  said.  “We  treat 
our  walk-ons  like  our  scholarship 
players.” 

Liberty’s  star  running  back 
Robert  Rawie,  along  with  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  local  celebrity  LaTroy 
Harper,  combined  for  two  of  the 
more  highlighted  names  on  the 
signing  day  list. 

Other  names  included  were  a 
duo  from  eight-man  school  Worth 
County  in  offensive  lineman  De¬ 


van  Jackson  and  defensive  line¬ 
man  Drake  Kinsella. 

Out  of  Staley  High  School,  a 
commit  from  North  Kansas  City, 
Tyler  Miller,  described  his  official 
visit  to  Northwest  as  an  experience 
he  will  never  forget. 

“What  amazed  me  was  the 
amount  of  effort  the  coaching 
staff  put  into  trying  to  impress 


I  don’t  know  how  we  got  this 
kid.  He’s  a  difference  maker. 
We  stole  two  wide  receivers  this 
year,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

-coach  Rich  Wright  on  Tre  Wheaton 


the  recruits  and  their  families,  and 
showing  them  what  being  a  part  of 
Northwest  football  was  all  about,” 
Miller  said. 

Miller  said  that  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  Division  I  offer,  Drake,  as 
well  as  other  FCS  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  Northern  Colorado,  Northern 
Iowa  and  Western  Illinois,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  sign  for  Northwest  was  a 
gut  decision. 

“I  had  a  gut  feeling  that  North¬ 
west  was  where  I  needed  to  be,  so 
I  went  with  it,”  Miller  said.  “I  had 
also  done  a  lot  of  homework  on  all 
the  schools  that  recruited  me,  and 
tried  to  see  what  would  be  my  best 
option.” 

Miller  was  a  two-year,  first- 
team,  all- state  performer  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  Staley  capturing  the  2017 
Class  5  State  Championship 

Another  commit,  Grant  Mat¬ 
thies  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  knew 
that  Northwest  was  the  perfect  fit 


when  he  had  his  official  visit. 

“My  visit  was  unbelievable,” 
Matthies  said.  “What  drew  me  to 
Northwest  was  how  open  and  wel¬ 
coming  the  coaching  staff  was  ev- 
erytime  time  I  was  there  and  the 
family  and  winning  atmosphere. 
It  is  nothing  like  I’ve  ever  experi¬ 
enced  at  that  level. 

Matthies  considered  walking 
on  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa 
or  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  while  also 
receiving  of¬ 
fers  from 
Wayne  State 
and  Minne¬ 
sota  State. 

Matthies 
was  a  two- 
time,  all-met- 
ro  and  all- 
state  per¬ 
former. 

When  Wright  was  asked  early 
in  the  press  conference  as  to  how 
the  University  of  Nebraska’s  new 
hire  at  head  coach  may  have  af¬ 
fected  his  recruiting,  Wright  had 
one  thing  to  say. 

“Scott  Frost  made  me  mad,” 
Wright  said  with  a  smile. 

Two  other  names  that  stood 
out  on  the  signing  day  list  was 
6-foot-5-inch,  340  pound  AJ  Sieh, 
as  well  Blue  Springs  wide  receiver 
Tre  Wheaton. 

While  Sieh’s  body  frame  is  im¬ 
pressive,  Wright  said  that  Whea¬ 
ton  was  one  of  his  most  surpris¬ 
ing  gets. 

“I  don’t  know  how  we  got  this 
kid,”  Wright  said.  “I  think  this  kid 
has  fantastic  talent.  He’s  a  difference 
maker.  We  stole  two  wide  receivers 
this  year,  and  this  is  one  of  them.” 

Wheaton  received  first  team 
all-conference  honors  as  well  as 
first-team  district  awards. 


Bearcat  recruiting  numbers  by  state 
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